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There is a feeling abroad in America that when a given meas- 
ure becomes a part of the constitution of the United States its 
virtue must never henceforth be questioned. There is here a ten- 
dency towards a paper worship which involves a fundamental mis- 
conception of the true nature of constitutional law. The organic 
law of a people can never become fixed or static until the civic life 
of that people has ceased to develop, and become stagnant. This 
latter condition never exists because every community is a living 
community and life always means motion and progress. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of this abnormal reverence for 
the letter of the constitution, the American people are second to 
none in progressive activity and have gone beyond all in their 
practical view of life. This is a live country. The development 
of its political life has kept pace with its marvelous industrial 
achievements. Bold experiments in the realm of government have 
been launched without the guide of precedents. With an inde- 
pendence worthy of a free people, new conditions of life have been 
met with new political measures. The organic laws of the new 
frontier states in the West have been made to express the living 
ideals of the people. In general the state constitutions are fre- 
quently changed to meet the growing needs of each succeeding 
generation. 

The same general principles which govern the state constitu- 
tions apply also to the fundamental law of the nation. It be- 
hooves each generation to examine for itself the political and con- 
stitutional ideals which form the basis of the federal government. 
There may not always be the necessity for achangein the organic 
law. There is the necessity for re-examination and re-evaluation. 
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Our fathers met their problems of constitutional law and solved 
them in the light of their own day. No less a burden has fallen 
upon their children. The constitution istheservant of the people 
not their master. Salus popult est suprema lex. 

It is in this spirit that we approach this discussion of the four- 
teenth amendment to the constitution of the United States. It 
has now been in operation forty-one years. We of the younger 
generation can look back on the history of its adoption without 
the bias of partizan zeal. The time has now come when we can 
see more clearly the whole movement of which this amendment 
formed a part. We can now ask what function it has performed 
as a constitutional measure. We can, by looking overits judicial 
history, see wherein it fails to meet the needs of this generation. 

It would be but the vain discussion of an academic question to 
hold up to criticism the adoption of the amendment were it not 
for the fact that the purpose and manner of its adoption are 
closely related to its evaluation asa constitutionalideal. A study 
of the history of the adoption of the fourteenth amendment re- 
veals certain forces at work which, according to the American 
ideal of a constitution, would render it an anomaly in the history 
of constitution making. It was a radical measure. Section one 
was a revolutionary departure from the original constitutional 
ideal. It was an abrupt break with the past. This was inevi- 
table because that section was intended to represent the results 
of the most radical of all proceedings—civil war. Yet a constitu- 
tion formed at such a time must necessarily fail to express the 
normal life of the people. 

The physical condition of the country was highly abnormal. 
Devastation and death were everywhere in evidence. The social, 
economic, and political life of the people was wrested from its 
natural channel. The social mind was wrought up to a high 
pitch of excitement. Brother had fought against brother, and the 
anger had not cooled. Intermingled with the voice of debate 
could be heard cries for revenge and groans of suppressed hatred 
and despair. It was not a time for the making of a constitu- 
tional measure which should govern the future of the whole 
country. 

The method of its adoption was equally abnormal. It is not 
that the victorious North did not have the right to use abnormal 
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and extra-legal methods in dealing with the conquered territory. 
They could be illogical if they chose. To say that the use of the 
federal army in securing the adoption of the amendment in the 
South was illegal, is of little force, since the North itself had the 
power to adopt the amendment and then force each former seced- 
ing state to submit to it as it was readmitted into the Union. 
j But the fact remains that the method wasabnormal. TheSouth 
was considered in the Union de jure. The South, de facto, adopt- 
ed the amendment in 1868 state by state. But since the white 
people of intelligence and property were disfranchised, the real 
South, which had rejected the amendment in 1866, was unalter- 
ably opposed to that constitutional measure. How couldit then 
be expected when the life of the southern people should have re- 
turned to its normal channel, that the amendment should per- 
form its natural function in their midst? It would be a funda- 
mental weakness in any constitutional measure that the people 
to be most affected by it should have no voice in its adoption. 
This weakness is augmented if these people are proud and free, 
live together in one section of the country, and are opposed to 
the adoption of such a constitution. 





Constitutional law cannot be superimposed upon a people ac- 
customed to self-government. It must grow up from the bot- 
tom. Herein the adoption of the amendment was undemocratic. 
It was an attempt by one section of the country to force its po- 
litical ideals upon another section. The whole South and the 
border states, to say nothing of Ohio, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
California, expressed their disapproval. The fourteenth amend- 
ment did not represent the deliberate expression of the will of the 
whole people. It was forced into the constitution of the United 
States before it had wrought itself into the constitution of the 
American people. It was not an outgrowth of the common life. 

The fourteenth amendment expressed no new ideals of law and 
justice. The guarantees of its first section are as old as Magna 
Carta. They were embodied in the state constitutions before the 
original federal constitution was adopted. At the time of the 
adoption of the amendment these constitutional ideals were ex- 





' pressed in every state constitution in the Union and were regard- 
ed as sacred heritages from our Anglo-Saxon forbears. The one 
new thing about the amendment in this particular was that it 
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shifted the guarantor from the state to the federal government. 
The states were not considered strong enough or safe enough to 
see that the fundamental guarantees of their constitutions were 
enforced. It was a reaction from the states’ rights theory. In 
effect, it was a repudiation of popular government. Whethersuch 
a step was then justified need not now be questioned, but whether 
it is valid for our own day is a matter of present interest. 

The greatest weakness revealed in the history of the adoption 
of the fourteenth amendment lies in the fact that it was purely a 
party measure. It represented the ideals of the radical wing of 
the Republican party. This was made no secret. On the con- 
trary it was a matter of pride to the Republican party that they 
gained the victory by their own strength. All told, the fight last- 
ed nearly three years, during which time the Democratic party, 
North and South, opposed the amendment toa man. So far as 
the records show, not one single Democrat in a single state of the 
Union voted in favor of the adoption of the amendment. This 
cannot be said of any portion of the older constitutional amend- 
ments. Many Democrats voted for the adoption of the thir- 
teenth amendment, and party lines were not strictly drawn on 
any of the previous twelve amendments or on the original federal 
constitution. An amendment to the organic law of the nation 
should be broad enough to appeal to the best element of all 
parties. Otherwise it will necessarily be defective in its operation. 

In this summary of the history of the adoption of thefourteenth 
amendment we have seen that it was a radical measure growing 
out of an abnormal situation and adopted by abnormal and 
extra-legal methods. We turn now to practical considerations. 
We have before us the judicial history of the amendment from 
1868 to the present time and we are in a position to enter into a 
critical study of its operation in the life of the nation. What func- 
tion does it perform and what is the sphere of its operation? 

One of the first criticisms that presents itself is that the amend- 
ment is abnormal in its operation. Private corporations are 
using it asa means to prevent the enforcement of state laws. 
Since 1891 a majority of cases under the amendment have in- 
volved a corporation as the principal party. Out of a total of 
five hundred and seventy-five opinions by the Supreme Court 
since 1868 involving the amendment, two hundred and ninety have 
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been concerned with the corporations. The increase of this kind 
of litigation runs parallel to the rise of the trust movement in 
America. At the 1909-10 term of the court, out of a total of 
twenty-six opinions rendered under the amendment, twenty in- 
volved a corporation as the principal party. 

The fourteenth amendment was not adopted to protect the 
corporations from state reforms. The great principles of English 
liberties therein enunciated had in mind the protection of the in- 
dividual from oppression. Now we hear the criticism that it is 
operating to shield the oppressor of the people. It was adopted 
to protect the individual from the tyranny of his state; it is oper- 
ating to prevent the statefrom shielding its people. In 1868 there 
was no great corporation problem. The complex economic situ- 
ation which we face today is of modern—almost sporadic—devel- 
opment. Organized capital has seized upon every device to 
strengthen its hands. The fourteenth amendment is the easiest 
of all constitutional measures to invoke. Ina country where 
economic activity is so intense and time so vital an element, it 
has been grasped as asure measure of delay, with always the 
possibility of obtaining affirmative relief. The amendment though 
intended primarily as a protection to the negro race, has in these 
latter days become a constitutional guarantee to the corpora- 
tions that no state action toward them can become effective un- 
til after years of litigation through the state and federal courts 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The course of the 
amendment is running far away from its originally intended 
channel. Ofallthe cases under the amendment before the Su- 
preme Court during the past forty-one years, only twenty-seven 
opinions involved the negro race question. A large majority of 
these were either frivolous or otherwise unimportant. 

The fourteenth amendment gives to the federal government un- 
defined and illimitable control over every phase of state activity. 
It throws into the hands of the Supreme Court of the United 
States more power over the states than does all the rest of the 
constitution combined. Federal control exclusive of the four- 
teenth amendment is already of vast proportions. A mere 
enumeration of some of the separate grants of power affecting 
state relations and of prohibitions on the states calls to mind 
tremendous possibilities. Forexample, the power to regulatecom- 
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merce among the several states; to establish post offices and post 
roads; to have complete jurisdiction and control over all federal 
property in the several states. No state can, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any duties on imports or exports, or any duty of 
tonnage, or divide itself into two or more states. No state can 
enter into any treaty, alliance or confederation; coin money; emit 
bills of credit; pass any bill of attainder or ex post facto law; or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts; or grant any title of no- 
bility. Full faith and credit shall be given in each state to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. 
The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all of the privileges 
and immunities of the citizens in the several states. To these 
may be added the thirteenth amendment prohibiting slavery and 
the fifteenth amendment which forbids the denial of the right to 
vote in any state on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

This array of special powers and prohibitions would seem 
enough to give the federal government ample control over the 
affairs of the states. But in addition to all of these the fourteenth 
amendment adds, “‘No state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’’ This 
one sentence, even under the present conservative interpretation 
given it by the Supreme Court, makes it the duty of that tribunal 
to pass judgment upon every form of state activity,—legislative, 
executive, administrative or judicial,—which may be brought in- 
to question by any person. It is not required that such a person 
be a citizen of the state. A foreign corporation comes under this 
provision. Thisis carrying federal supervision to an extreme 
unthinkable to the founders of our government and is detriment- 
al to the normal development of our people. It is too great an 
inroad on the police power of the state. Local self-government 
lies at the very foundation of a free country. The private affairs 
of a community should be regulated by that community without 
interference from the federal government so long as national inter- 
ests are not directly affected. This ideal of local government is 
one of our most precious heritages from an heroic past. It is the 
school in which self control, independence, and liberty are bred. 
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This is not a question of bringing to life a dead states’ rights 
doctrine. It is dealing with a fundamental principle of political 
science. It is by no means a dead issue. On the contrary nostu- 
dent of public affairs can fail to see that the question of the rela- 
tion of state functions to federal control is one of the most vital 
problems in our body politic. These United States cover a vast 
territory. From ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf 
may be found almost every variety of soil and climate. Physical 
environment and historical traditions have given rise to a diversity 
of custom and manner, thought, and speech. The occupations of 
the people of the different sections are characterized by fundamen- 
tal and permanent differences. While we are essentially one peo- 
ple along broadly nationalistic lines, one meets with a variety of 
local conditions and habits of life as one journeys from Maine to 
California or from Key West to Oregon. This very diversity 
makes local government essential to justice. TheSupreme Court 
at Washington should not be required to pass upon these local 
questions. They should not be allowed to go beyond the su- 
preme court of the state. Where the federal courts interfere in 
the private affairs of a state to restrain a movement upheld by 
public opinion in that state, it is a blow to popular government 
and tends to breed disrespect and contempt among the people for 
federal authority. The independence of the state governments 
needs to be encouraged not discouraged. The weakness of our 
state legislatures has become a byword amongst us. This 
weakness is augmented by the operation of the fourteenth 
amendment which hovers over their every action. Every law 
which they enact may be brought to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for final adjudication. Under that 
amendment the state cannot exercise a single act of sovereign 
power. It invades her holy of holies. Her people cannot any 
longer govern themselves with independence and boldness. 

The fourteenth amendment is a paternal measure. It is the in- 
troduction of the principle of paternalism among a people whose 
genius is foreign to such a political ideal. It has in it the germ 
which may retard their growth. Like all centralizing measures 
it tends to reduce the life of the people to a dead level of uniform- 
ity. In such a vast territory as the United States, occupied by a 
people who for centuries have been accustomed to trust them- 
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selves in the regulation of their domestic affairs, the stimulus of 
local self-government is essential to their natural development. 
This supervisory effect of the amendment is at present reduced to 
a minimum because the majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are composed of conservative jurists. Inthehands 
of a Supreme Court with radical centralizing views the fourteenth 
amendment could become a rod of iron to beat the people of the 
United States into one consolidated empire whose word of law, 
in matters light as well as weighty, should emanate from Wash- 
ington. 

On what principle then does the amendment rest? Does it pro- 
claim any new ideal of liberty? We have seen that it does not. 
The laws of every state have always guaranteed to all persons 
that life, liberty, or property shall not be taken without due 
process of law and that everyone should have the benefit of the 
equal protection of the laws. These old phrases, hallowed by 
many memories among all people of English stock, have always 
been cherished by the American people. Their incorporation into 
an amendment to the constitution of the United States, prohibitory 
as to the states, proclaimed not a new principle of liberty but a 
new method of government. The states were considered too 
weak or toocapricious to see that their own fundamental law was 
enforced within their borders. One can readily understand this 
feeling in 1866 but it is a different matterin 1911. The practical 
effect of the operation of the amendment has been simply to shift 
the court of final appeal from the state to the federal Supreme 
Court, thus bringing to Washington for solution local domestic 
problems which are often bound up with the geographical and 
social environment of a state more than a thousand miles away. 

Logically and historically the state should be given the benefit 
of the doubt in these local matters. When the people of a state 
are confronted with a local condition and they enact laws to 
meet it which are upheld by the supreme court of that state, the 
matter is often carried on to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
where nine men, out of touch with the local situation, are com- 
pelled to decide it. This would seem perfectly plausible if ab- 
stract justice could be applied and all men could be made to see a 
problem in the same light. But there is no abstract—no perfect 
justice. What is right depends on the circumstances. The strong- 
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est argument for the futility of the fourteenth amendment in this 
regard is that in practically every case of moment, where the su- 
preme court of a state was reversed under it during the past 
forty-one years, a part of the Supreme Court of the United States 
agreed with the state court. Sometimes this was by a decision 
of four against five, in which event the points of difference were so 
finely drawn that the final decision rested not upon any great 
principle of law or justice but upon the personal political bias or 
governmental ideals of the majority of the members of the na- 
tional supreme bench. And this in face of the well known 
principle laid down by that court itself that no state law should 
be declared unconstitutional unless it was manifestly so! If it 
were possible for the court to adhere to that rule, it is hard tosee 
how any state law could ever be declared null and void, granting 
to the people of the states patriotism in their motives and intelli- 
gence in their official action. 

The fourteenth amendment imposes upon the Supreme Court 
an impossible task. In the nature of things that tribunalcannot 
settle the local problems which are constantly arising here and 
there throughout this union. 

This is not a plea for state sovereignty. The states of this 
union were never sovereign. Neither is the federal government 
sovereign. Sovereignty is now and has always been inherent in 
the American people. They delegate and distribute sovereign 
power as they see fit. The federal government and the states 
have from time to time exercised such sovereign powers as have 
been given them by the people. To 3aythat Appomattox settled 
forever the relations between the states and the federal govern- 
ment would be a contradiction of one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social evolution. Our national life is in process. We 
are growing in every direction. As we grow we change. Neither 
the states nor the federal government are the same as they were 
even a decade ago. We are continually adjusting ourselves to 
meet new conditions. The development of our vast natural re- 
sources, with all of the attendant circumstances of manufacture 
and immigration, is causing great internal changes in the life of 
the nation. Externally we are constantly changing our relations 
to meet the advance or decline of the nations of the earth. Still 
living in the vigor of our youth we are the least static of all peo- 
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ples. These very circumstances and conditions render forever 
alive the great fundamental problem of American democracy—the 
relation of the states to the federal government in their respec- 
tive spheres of activity. The fourteenth amendment has been a 
vain attempt at a solution. 
Another serious criticism that may be brought against the 
amendment is that it is a burden—an increasing burden to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The labors of that tribunal, 
since the adoption of our colonial policy after the war with Spain, 
have become more and more severe and difficult. Appeals from 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands are coming upfor 
final decision. The opening of the Panama Canal will create other 
new problems to be settled by judicial decision. Our increasing 
maritime activities are bringing up a larger number of appeals from 
the courts of admiralty. The rise of the trusts and the attempts 
at federal control and the enormous increase of interstate com- 
merce within recent years burden the court with problems of the 
gravest nature. These arevital federal questions, and, if the Su- 
preme Court could devote all of its attention to their solution 
alone, it would still need more time than it now has at its dis- 
posal, Add to these questions the great amount of litigation be- 
fore the court under the fourteenth amendment, and we find the 
supreme tribunal of the nation groaning beneath a burden too 
heavy to bear. Each year there remains a larger number of cases 
on the docket untouched. The records of the appellate docket 
for the past ten years show that the court disposes of an average 
of only four hundred and twenty-three cases per year. The num- 
ber of cases disposed of remains about the same year by year. 
On the other hand the number of cases docketed is constantly on 
the increase. At the 1909-10 term of the court there remained 
undisposed of from the 1908-9 term, four hundred and seventy- 
eight cases. Five hundred and three new cases were docketed 
during 1909-10. Three hundred and ninety-five cases were dis- 
posed of, leaving five hundred and eighty-six cases untouched. 
The 1911 term has begun with eight hundred cases left over 
from the previous years. Six hundred new cases will probably 
be added during the year. If four hundred cases are disposed of, 
there will remain one thousand cases with which the next term 
of the court must begin. 
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Now the fourteenth amendment is the most fruitful source of 
litigation of any part of the constitution, with the possible ex- 
ception of the interstate commerce clause. It brings before the 
court hard and delicate problems. It also brings much that is 
frivolous. Federal questions may be raised under it in any infer- 
ior state or federal court. The supreme court is now rendering 
about thirty opinions each term on such questions. While this 
is not a large figure in itself, yet when it is remembered that the 
court disposes of a large number of cases without rendering for- 
mal opinions, these thirty cases assume a larger proportion to 
the actual work done by the court. It would be within reason- 
able limits to say that they represent about twenty per cent of 
the entire business of the court. They involve constitutional 
questions. No matter by whom or with what motive presented, 
it is the duty of the court to give them careful consideration. 
This puts the Supreme Court at the mercy of ambitious and un- 
scrupulous lawyers. For the last twenty years litigation under 
the amendment has steadily increased, nearly five hundred opin- 
ions being delivered. More than one-half of these dealt with the 
relations of the states to private corporations in their midst. 

During the early years of the operation of the amendment the 
supreme court, seeing the trend of this litigation, openly rebelled 
against this bringing of the domestic affairs of the states before 
it for adjudication. It commented more than once on the strange 
misconceptions then existing concerning the scope of the amend- 
ment. These complaints and warnings proved futile, and the liti- 
gation continued to increase with great rapidity until today it 
occupies a large share of the time and attention of the court. 
From present indications it will continue to increase. The po- 
tential power of the fourteenth amendment has never been fath- 
omed. Its capacity to induce litigation is far greater than the 
actual cases show. It is capable of unlimited expansion. It 
may be used to bring to the bar of the supreme court of the na- 
tion every act of every state in the union, be it administrative, 
executive, judicial, or legislative. 

Another weakness of the fourteenth amendment as a constitu- 
tional ideal is that its terms are vague and indefinite. It is not 
possible to give tothem even a working definition. The Supreme 
Court has attempted no definition. Nobody knows what pow- 
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ers are given to the federal government by the words: ‘Nostate 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.’’ The Supreme Court has repeatedly declared that 
it can only be defined by the operation of the doctrine of stare 
decisis. This means that only the points presented by concrete 
cases under the amendment shall be decided, so that, by the 
process of inclusion and exclusion, the precedents thus accumu- 
lated will in the course of time define every phase of the amend- 
ment. This is in accord with a long established theory of Eng- 
lish law, but it is an impossible ideal when applied to the four- 
teenth amendment. It would take centuries of litigation to ac- 
cumulate enough precedents to establish a practical definition. 
After forty years of the operation of this principle of stare decisis 
the court can still say that what is due process of law under the 
amendment depends on the circumstances? 

The difficulty of defining the terms of the amendment is funda- 
mental and inherent. It is an attempt to formulate organiclaw. 
The amendment seeks in afew vague phrases to give to the federal 
government supervisory power over every state in the union in 
their attempts at the regulation of the changing customs and 
habits of life of their people. As aconsequence, the amendment un- 
der the operation of the rule laid down by the Supreme Court will 
always remained undefined. In the life of eachcommonwealth in 
the nation, each day brings its problems new and different from 
those of the past. No doctrine of precedents can ever define the 
channels through which the living social organism must express 
itself. 

This uncertainity of the meaning of the amendment is no mere 
theory. It is a practical reality. Not only are the people ignor- 
ant of its scope as a constitutional measure, but the justices of 
the Supreme Court itself cannot agree on definitions even when 
concrete cases are presented. The long line of dissenting opinions 
form a striking commentary on this point. Within the past 
forty years the court found itself divided on the question of fed- 
eral intervention under the amendment one hundred and fifty- 
four times. This is more than one-fourth of the entire number of 
opinions rendered during that time under the amendment and in- 
cludes practically every important decision. 

In conclusion we ask the question, does the operation of the 
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fourteenth amendment measure up to the American ideal of effi- 
ciency? Its adoption set in operation a vast amount of govern- 
mental machinery. For forty-one years it has been before the 
American courts. Its judicial history is an open book. Has the 
effort been worth while? Does it serve to promote the peace and 
prosperity of the republic? Our study has shown that these 
questions must be answered in the negative. The amount of 
governmental activity under the amendment is too great to jus- 
tify the small results obtained. Out of five hundred and seventy 
casesin which opinions were delivered, fought through the several 
courts to the Supreme Court of the United States, only fifty-eight 
were decided in favor of the person or corporation that invoked 
the federal intervention against the states. Nine persons out of 
every ten fail to gain the relief sought under the amendment. 
This tenth person is usually a corporation, as are also five of the 
other nine. The net results of the forty-one years of litigation 
under the amendment are fifty-eight instances of restraint upon 
state action. Some of these were of little or no importance; oth- 
ers involved questions of state procedure and may be considered 
as technical; and a few, more often with dissenting opinions, de- 
clared null and void important elements of state laws and con- 
stitutions. 

It has cost the American people a large amount of time and 
money to obtain these meagre results. It is doubtful whether 
any good was accomplished. Some of the states, especially in 
the West, have been greatly humiliated by having their entire 
machinery of government tied up by the corporations under the 
amendment. Whenthe corporation comes out victorious it is a 
doubtful victory. It is doubtful because it is gained at the ex- 
pense of disappointment to the people of the state. It is a set- 
back to popular government. This operation of the fourteenth 
amendment runs counter to the ideals expressed in the preamble 
to the constitution itself. It does anything but promote domestic 
tranquility. 

The amendment is a stumbling b!ock tothe American people. It 
stands in the way of many important local reforms. It weakens 
and sometimes abrogates the police power of the states, yet it 
gives no power to Congress to initiate affirmative legislation. Asa 
centralizing measure it is hopelessly inefficient. Whatever may 
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have been the intention of Congress in proposing the amendment, 
as a practical means of federal control it is wholly negative. 
Under its operation the federal Supreme Court can restrain the 
states from acting in certain spheres, yet no branch of the federal 
government has the power to come in and do in a better way 
that which was proposed by the state. Herein the operation of 
the fourteenth amendment differs from that of theinterstatecom- 
merce clause of the constitution. Under the latter the federal 
government can through Congress initiate afirmative legislation 
to remedy those evils which the state had proposed to remedy 
but was restrained by the federal courts. Under the fourteenth 
amendment the federal government can only restrain. It can pro- 
pose no remedy of its own. It can suggest no remedy to the 
states. 

Thus there has grown up what is now being called the “twi- 
light zone.” It is a region between the states and the federal 
governments where commercial activity may go on without any 
governmental control. Those who operate there are outside of 
the pale of the law. The state is restrained by federal authority 
from acting; the federal government is powerless to act. This 
twilight zone is greatly enlarged at present by the unsettled rela- 
tions between the federal government and the states under the 
interstate commerce clause of the constitution. There is a pos- 
sible remedy here, but as long as the fourteenth amendment re- 
mains a part of the supreme law of the land, the twilight zone 
will ever be a shadow across the pathway of the American re- 
public. 

The operation of the fourteenth amendment is an economic 
waste. It does not produce results commensurate with the ef- 
forts put forth. The actual money cost to the American people, 
to maintain the expense of litigation under the amendment year 
by year, runs up into large sums. One of the chief effects of the 
operation of the amendment is to afford a means of delay to 
those who can afford to spend years inlitigation. The great cor- 
porations are here the chief beneficiaries. It is nearly always in 
order to raise the question of the violation of the fourteenth 
amendment in the lower courts. This always means a delay of 
perhaps two or three years, and delay—even in the face of an ad- 
verse decision to the supposed aggrieved party—is always an ad- 
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vantage, often a victory. It is one of the least criticisms to say 
that it isa waste of time and money for the government to 
attempt to maintain such a constitutional measure. 

The primary purpose of the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment was to elevate the negro toa plane of equality with the 
white people and to protect him in his newly given rights. In its 
attempts to carry out thisideal, Congress was effectually restrain- 
ed by the Supreme Court. Consequently, as related to the negro 
race, the amendment is negative and non-automatic. It has failed 
of its purpose because there is no federal power to enforce it 
and because the negroes have not been qualified to gain for them- 
selves the ideals which it seeks to enforce. When they do become 
so qualified they will have no need of the fourteenth amendment. 
Of the few cases reaching the Supreme Court of the United States 
within the past forty years involving the negro race question 
under the amendment, in no single instance of importance has a 
state been restrained from enforcing its laws. 

In closing these criticisms on the fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States, it seems fitting to quote the 
words of Pelatiah Webster, which, although spoken in 1783, 
state a living and fundamental principle of jurisprudence: “Laws 
or ordinances of any kind (especially of august bodies of high dig- 
nity and consequence), which fail of execution, are much worse 
than none. They weaken the government, expose it to contempt, 
destroy the confidence of all men, native and foreigners, in it, and 
expose both aggregate bodies and individuals who have placed 
confidence in it to many ruinous disappointments which they 
would have escaped had no such law or ordinance been made.’”* 








*Quoted from Hannis Taylor, Esq., “The Genesis of the Supreme Court,” in Case 
and Comment for June, 1911. 














The Liberal Arts College and the New South 


Tuomas LinpsEy BLayney, PH. D., 
Central University of Kentucky 

The signs of the times tend to contradict the oft-heard asser- 
tion that the American people are a race of thoughtless inno- 
vators deficient in appreciation for all that appertainsto cultural 
traditions. After a period of unprecedented economic progress 
and territorial conquest the young nation finds herself rich in all 
that makes for material success and that gives promise of long- 
continued prosperity. But at the same time she begins to feel 
that her civilization lacks an indefinite something to complete the 
full-rounded character of a great, directing, elevating world- 
power. No people can reasonably be said to lack all that which 
is summed up under the expressive, though vague, term “culture”, 
that is capable of feeling the lack of cultural traditions. Duecredit 
for higher aspirations in matters pertaining to culture cannot 
reasonably be refused a nation that is sending forth from somany 
points and under so many forms earnest pleas for more insistence 
upon the “bigger things” of life and for the preservation of that 
great source of liberal traditions—the college. 

By the word “college” no narrow, sectarian institution is 
meant, but an independent institution giving no ground for as- 
persions of “church control’, where, however, the things pertain- 
ing to the heart have their place beside those pertaining to the 
head. Those who have been imbued with the idea that the 
Christian character of faculty and students is the chief criterion 
of a college, will find it difficult to understand that the effective, 
modern college does not respect nor foster Christian character 
any the less but merely scholarship themore. We have begun to 
realize that while the college, as the most representative institu- 
tion of a Christian land, should encourage and safeguard Chris- 
tian living and thinking, it is primarily an educational institution, 
necessarily demanding from both faculty and students the highest 
type of scholarship which nothing else can replace. In the rapid 
development of our educational system the continuance or elimi- 
nation of the college will be determined not by the plaudits of any 
denomination or party but solely by the recognition its work and 
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output receives at the hands of other institutions and of the 
country at large. 

In what follows, therefore, we have not in mind the many 
struggling,denominational schools, terming themselves ‘“‘colleges”’ 
or even “universities”, but the progressive, scholarly college alive 
to the new social and moral issues confronting it, and possessing 
that spirit of adaptability to the new conditions without which 
there can be no real, aggressive, productive morality. 

The past decade has witnessed a remarkable educational awak- 
ening in the South. Although forces tending toward this edu- 
cational revival were at work even earlierin some of the southern 
states, nevertheless the largest measure of credit for the present 
wide-spread nature of the movement must be gratefully given to 
the organizers and promoters of the yearly meeting of the Con- 
ference for Education in the South, who were largely northern 
men. Thanks to the self-sacrificing interest of Mr. Ogden and to 
his corps of kindred spirits, there is scarcely a state in the South 
in which an active propaganda is not being carried on in the in- 
terest of an educational uplift. Great strides have been made in 
secondary education. A profound interest is being manifested in 
the upbuilding of training schools of all kinds, especially of those 
pertaining to agriculture. Increasingly large sums are being ap- 
propriated by the legislatures for the state universities. All these 
manifestations of an awakening public interest have been till 
recently a source of legitimate pride and encouragement to all 
friends of the South. Latterly, however, this welcome stir in the 
educational world, which at first gave promise of large co-opera- 
tion with the colleges, has taken on an aspect which bodes no 
good either to these latter institutions of higher learning, or to 
the perpetuation of the best traditions of the South. 

Anomalous as it may seem, this educational renascence which 
has swept the southern states bids fair tocripple seriously south- 
ern colleges. The emphasis—excellent in its way—now being 
placed upon vocational training in the schools is threatening in 
a threefold way the efficiency of the college. In the first place, 
owing to the fact that conferences and other educational gather- 
ings discuss almost exclusively industrial and vocational subjects, 
teachers and public have rapidly lost sight of the importance and 
necessity of the college. In the second place, the college to main- 
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tain its prestige is also introducing vocational courses and is 
therefore coming more and more into hopeless competition with 
the state universitiesand polytechnics. And finally, the deflection 
of the resources of the colleges from the purposes of collegiate 
training into semi-vocational, or vocational, scientific courses is 
undermining the very citadel of collegiate efficiency—the liberal 
college course. 

There would be less of danger in the situation but for the fact 
that many high school teachers and superintendents, not being 
themselves college graduates and not realizing therefore the impor- 
tance of collegiate training to the lives of their best pupils and 
to state and nation, are but half-hearted, if that, in their efforts 
to send their promising pupils on to college. This is bad enough; 
but the situation is still worse in certain states where, I am 
credibly informed, the attitude of the public school men is so 
inimical to the college, on account of the one-sided preparation 
given by the majority of the normal and training schools, that 
they are loath to permit college men to appear upon their conven- 
tion programs. Such a state of affairs is a serious menace both 
to the college and to the intellectual welfare of the state. 

No one acquainted with the past will wish to detract from the 
glamor that surrounds the best ideals of the Old South. The most 
precious heritage possessed by the South is those traditions of 
culture which have lent that peculiar charm to the “southern 
gentleman”—that indefinite something about the liberally edu- 
cated man of the South, which his intelligent friends of the North 
will be the last to gainsay and which is an asset of prime impor- 
tance. Deplorable indeed would it be, if the so-called “industrial 
and educational awakening” in the South should bring with it a 
sacrifice of that appreciation of culture which has been the boast 
of southern men and which has enabled them in the past tomake 
such important contributions to the life and thought of the na- 
tion. 

The South could make no more lasting gift to American civili- 
zation than by bringing about a reconciliation between the forces 
of “business” and of “‘culture.”” To accomplish this, however, 
she must cling fast to her best colleges as the natural and only 
homes of liberal culture. But they must be no things of compro- 


mise—half college half technical school—but institutions standing 
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solely for the true ideals of collegiate education. There is yet 
time in our educational reorganization so to adjust our system 
as to leave in it, and in the esteem of the southern public, aright- 
ful place for the college. When the best element of the South, 
and northern philanthropists who appreciate the best qualities 
of heart and mind of the South, rally to the support of one great 
college of liberal culture in each southern state—to be the expo- 
nent of disinterested culture in that state as over and against the 
state university which is the home of technical and professional 
training—then, and then only, will there be guaranteed to the 
South and to the nation a perpetuation of the best ideals and 
characteristics of the cultured classes of the South. No section 
of our country can aspire to a higher réle in the drama of Ameri- 
can civilization than can be attained to by the South, if she but 
seize her opportunity mow. In the commendable rivalry for in- 
tellectual pre-eminence between the various parts of our country 
the college must be necessarily the strategic point. 

An institution without definite aims is a perpetual menace to 
the best interests of a state. And yet a lack of logical objective 
is becoming, unfortunately, all too common in college adminis- 
tration. College executives feel themselves compelled to resort 
to all kinds of methods to meet “‘competition.”” The meansoften 
employed for this purpose would seem to belie the oft-heard ac- 
cusation against educators of a “lack of practicality and push;” 
for the most approved, and in some cases unapproved, methods 
of up-to-date drumming and advertising are resorted to in order 
to “sell the goods.” In this Walpurgis Night of courses colleges 
have been offering everything from high school training in the 
“preparatory” to high-sounding engineering courses in—possibly 
a basement somewhere, and on an inadequate endowment 
originally given, by the way, for college training solely. Is it 
not the imperative duty of southern college officials to face the 
issue squarely and to acknowledge at once and for all time that 
the college is not a vocational institution? Should they not ad- 
mit that, if the high school graduate has no interest in matters 
pertaining to general culture but is seeking a course merely finan- 
cially remunerative, then the college is no place for him? There 
is but one adjective that expresses correctly the character of the 
instruction imparted by the college claiming to prepare engineers 
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and other specialists, and that is “charlatan.” It is difficult to 
say which is to be pitied the more, the southern college which 
thinks that it is offering adequate instruction in these lines, or 
the student and parent who are thus deceived. The oft adver- 
tised college courses “leading to’’ law, medicine, the ministry, 
etc., have the same general and dangerous tendency: for admit- 
ting for the sake of argument that the minister, or lawyer, or 
physician will need each a different kind of general culture aside 
from his professional training (which is manifestly not the case 
beyond the usual electives from which all colleges now permit 
him to choose in the higher classes), nevertheless “anticipatory” 
courses of this kind, while they may look well in the catalogue, 
encourage the young student to make a choice of profession be- 
fore he has “found himself.” The sooner the situation is clearly 
defined and weak institutions, compelled to resort to attractive 
courses to secure students, lapse into “innocuous desuetude”’ the 
better it will be for the educational atmosphere of the South and 
of the country at large. 

He who puts his faith in mere numbers, in the educational 
world as truly as in other departments of human endeavor, is 
doomed to but ephemeral success. The southern college will 
never rise to the full measure of its usefulness to the nation until it 
stands ready to assert fearlessly that it is not there for all the 
people, but for the select few from a// ranks of society whose at- 
tainments and ambitions justify the time and the sacrifice. The 
college is democratic in so far as it opens its portals gladly to the 
sons of all classes who are capable of appreciating and making 
use of the training it gives. It is undemocratic, and there is no 
reason to hide the fact, in the sense that its graduates form the 
intellectual aristocracy of the country—am aristocracy of brains 
and ideals—of which even a democratic nation must be justly 
proud, and without which it would play a sorry réle indeed as 
compared with the other great nations of the world. Certainly 
the traditions of the South are sympathetic to the existence of a 
cultured class whose attainments shall not be measured merely 
by the dollars and cents they produce. 

The southern college true to the ideals of disinterested culture 
represented by the course of liberal arts, when its aims are un- 
derstood by the intelligent public, can count on hearty support 
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and sympathy—and, I believe, not at the hands of the wealth of 
the South alone. As representative of disinterested culture—of 
that which causes a man to Je something without necessarily 
rendering him able to make anything, the college has a field to 
itself. Modify this réle as little as one will, and the college is 
brought immediately into competition with the well equipped 
vocational institutions established by public or private munifi- 
cence. This means the inevitable elimination of the college as an 
unnecessary and ineffective reduplication of our educational ma- 
chinery. 

The college is in no sense a rival of the university or polytech- 
nic. Its very atmosphere is entirely different. Hence the move- 
ment at Amherst toreturn to true collegiate ideals, to which a no 
less practical man than Mr. Roosevelt has given his unqualified en- 
dorsement. All those higher ideals so peculiar to the veritable col- 
lege find themselves in an alien atmosphere in the state university 
where the “practical” factors of life areeverywhere in evidence. I 
would not be understood as intimating that higher forms of ideal- 
ism are absent in the collegiate departments of state universities; 
but I do contend that these academic departments are seemingly 
so unimportant in comparison with the great vocational depart- 
ments in the midst of which they are submerged that the young 
undergraduate imbibes but little of this idealism. There areeven 
strong evidences in certain quarters of a spirit of contempt being 
shown by the students who can wield the hammer, build machin- 
ery and adjust instruments for those who “can work only with 
their heads.” The whole atmosphere of the state university tends 
strongly toward the side-tracking of the undergraduate academic 
student at an early age into some vocational course. 

This does not mean that the southern college should not be in 
heartiest accord with the work and aims of the universities and 
technical schools, be they of the North orof the South. While the 
college should surround the student with the atmosphere which 
will infuse into him a respect for the idealities of life, nevertheless 
it bids him on graduation go to the best available institution, 
where he may acquire the special vocational training which will 
render him capable of making his collegiate work and ideals of 
practical benefit to his fellowmen. The college which does not 
inculcate a profound respect for the most thorough vocational 
specialization is signing its own death warrant. 
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And, above all, the southern college should condemn in no un- 
certain terms any form of sacrifice, to sectional or local prejudice, 
of the fundamental principle of academische Fretheit. Political or 
religious intolerance is no more representative of the opinion of 
the intelligent people of the South than it is indicative of the 
spirit of the best southern universities. For the people of the 
North to envisage deplorable and inexcusable manifestations of 
sectional bias as characteristic of southern institutions, would 
be todo a great injustice to the disinterested objectivity and 
courage of the best educators of the South. 

Comparatively few people in the North realize the courage re- 
quired for the southern college to set and maintain none but true 
collegiate standards and ideals. There are no “straight” colleges 
in the South with the large endowments of even some of the lesser 
colleges of the East. The wealth of the South is almost entirely, 
and necessarily, absorbed in the great industrial development in 
the midst of which it stands. No inconsiderable sums of money, 
to be sure, have been, and are being, given by northern philan- 
thropists to the cause of southern education. Comparatively 
little of this, however, is made available for the great mass of 
representative youth of the South. No sentimental nor striking 
appeal can be made in their behalf. They are not illiterates of 
the Appalachian mountains nor are they a class in whose inter- 
est the race argument can be brought forward. Large sums of 
money are raised with comparative ease for these two classes; 
and he isnarrow indeed whois notin hearty sympathy with both 
of these objects of beneficence. But at the same time should it be 
forgotten that the institutions which are with difficulty educat- 
ing the sons of those who sacrificed their all courageously for a 
principle are doing certainly a no less praiseworthy and necessary 
work? Are not those institutions also deserving of the active 
interest of the wealth of the country, which are endeavoring, 
against great odds, to save from out the fearful cataclysm of the 
past the traditions of culture of the Old South which are destined 
to serve not merely the South alone, but will be, in a much nobler 
sense, a blessing to the whole nation? 

Not long since the writer was talking with a wealthy gentle- 
man from the East. The latter had mentioned how gladly he 
had given of his means when approached bya representative of a 
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southern institution for the poor whites of the Appalachian 
mountains. The writer then asked if he would have been inter- 
ested, had the request been for assistance to educate the poor 
young men of the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky or of the plains 
of SouthCarolina? After some hesitation he replied, “I’m afraid I 
would not have been.” And finally, after the claims to consider- 
ation of the most intelligent sons of even the more favored regions 
had been presented and the need had been shown for well endow- 
ed colleges for the best brains of even the more fortunate sections 
of the South, he remarked, “I have never thought of that before.” 
What the southern college sorely needs is, that the South and the 
country at large begin to think. Philanthropists, we hope, will 
begin to look these matters squarely in the face and not permit 
themselves to be interested for sentimental reasons solely. They 
must not think, because the pressing needs of the negro industrial 
school or of the like institution for the “untainted American of 
the Appalachians” have been met, that their interest in southern 
education should end. Millions might be invested with splendid 
returns in the best colleges of the South, and even then the south- 
ern states would not yet enjoy the any advantages which the 
numerous institutions like the Amhersts and Dartmouths of the 
East have given to the people of the North. 

Moreover the southern college shares with its more fortunate 
sister institution of the North the disadvantage, as compared 
with the “scientific’”’ schools, of not being in the position to show 
the visitor or prospective donor, in the form of whirring wheels 
and shining instruments, tangible evidences of “results”. Stand 
a three-thousand-dollar professor by the side of a three-thousand- 
dollar dynamo and, somehow or other, asa show piece for the 
president, he does not “draw”. Ergo thedynamo is worth more 
than the professor and additional dynamos and engines are got, 
even if twelve-hundred-dollar professors (?) have to be resorted 
to. 

Not only has the college president lacked the quantity of appa- 
ratus to exhibit to the casual visitor or prospective “investor”, 
but his former mainstay—the worn out “denominational argu- 
ment’’—has become aflimsy support. The college which still has 
to resort to this antiquated plea for students, is, in the eyes of the 
intelligent public, on its last legs. The denominational string 
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tied onto a college is a poor guarantee either of educational effi- 
ciency or of “religious results”. 

The president of the liberal college, moreover, not only lacks the 
“ocular” and denominational arguments in favor of his institu- 
tion, but he is unable to demonstrate—again visibly—to an ever 
doubting, practical public, (as can the head of a scientific, agri- 
cultural, engineering or professional institution) that his college 
‘prepares the student for life’. It takes more than average in- 
telligence on the part of the man on the outside to appreciate the 
fact, that it is as important to teach the select men of the country 
how /o live—how to get the most out of life—as to prepare them 
for life. The disinterested idealism fostered by the true college is 
a none the less precious asset to be jealously preserved by the 
South and by the nation, however difficult and hopeless it may 
be toexplain its value to the “practical” man who demands 
ocular proof. 

Yet the president of the southern college will have an abun- 
dance of things 40 show, if he will but cling fast to true collegiate 
ideals. The trouble in the past has been that the resources of 
southern institutions have been too frequently poured into non- 
collegiate courses rather than into the very necessary equipment 
of the other departments of the college. A very few hundred dol- 
lars would purchase the combined equipment of all the humanis- 
tic departments (languages, history, philosophy, literature, eco- 
nomics, history of art and archaeology, etc.) of the average 
southern college. It is only fair to say that some northern col- 
leges are not much better off along these lines. A comparatively 
few years ago alike sum would have equipped the departments of 
science in which thousands of dollars are now unhesitatingly in- 
vested; and itis to be feared, not so much for the reason that 
they as college disciplines, produce bigger men, but because they 
draw students. Manifestly the sciences have their place in the 
college curriculum and these important departments should be 
well equipped, but they should not be emphasised beyond their 
rightful place in the general scheme of liberalculture norused as a 
red rag with which to attract students. There is no question but 
that the modern methods of teaching even collegiate science 
require the expenditure of large sums of money, and for the very 
simple reason that we now know how these subjects should be 
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taught. In a very few years the same thing will be true of the 
humanistic departments. When the college emerges from the pre- 
sent period of educational readjustment with the fixed purpose of 
confining its efforts to its own high sphere of influence, and the 
large sums now being side-tracked into would-be vocational 
branches are turned into proper channels, not only will there be 
more and better trained instructors for the liberal disciplines but 
these departments will have also a very different equipment from 
that of today. Libraries with every convenience for ready refer- 
ence and research will multiply rapidly. The dismal “sweat- 
shops” of the past will give place to the well equipped, inspiring 
lecture-rooms, with departmental libraries and offices, trans- 
porting the student into the atmosphere and surroundings pro- 
per to each particular subject. Art museums will spring up, en- 
abling the student to grasp better the inward spirit of past ages 
and inculcating a respect for the life and ideals of other races than 
ourown. Theastronomical observatories will beno baredomes, 
but attractive homes of astronomy which will serve very ade- 
quately not only “for show” in the place of the now popular buzz- 
saws and turning lathes, but will broaden and deepen also the 
mind and heart of the student as he becomes familiar with the 
marvelous workings of the lawsof the universe. The realization 
of the fact that men, not mortar, make a college and that one 
cheap, make-shift man threatens the morale of the entire institu- 
tion, will guarantee to these colleges of the future faculties of 
men who, while being highly trained specialists, will be at the 
same time of inspiring personality and broad scholarship and 
devoted to the best interests of collegiate education. Such insti- 
tutions will no longer train the young men of the South in the 
belief that the nation is composed of single zxdividuals whose on- 
ly endeavor should be to make a success for themselves alone, but 
that a truly great democracy is composed of citizens understand- 
ing the veritable aims of humanity and the highest interests of 
their common fatherland. This point of view cannot be brought 
home by the high school nor can it form a part of the busy pro- 
fessional course. It can only be taught in its full significance in 
that institution—the college—where there will be inculcated into 
the mind and heart of the citizen of the future as deep an interest 
in the thing pertaining to the realm of zdeas as to those of the 
world of interests. 
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Is there not something about this college of liberal culture that 
appeals peculiarly to the people of the South and to those of the 
North who are interested in the best traditions of the South? It 
must be remembered that our southern land, in many ways, is 
not so richly blessed as other regions. It has no great Niagaras 
to flash their almost unlimited power to a thousand factories; no 
great “unsalted seas” whitened by commercial sail. Let us be 
grateful, however, that Nature has endowed the people of the 
South with warm hearts and placed above them a southern sun! 
Let us wish that the New South may grow and prosper—this 
new, industrial South without whose wealth there can be no 
great, southern colleges! Let us hope that its state universities, 
polytechnics, and training schools (for blacks as well as whites) 
may continue their rapid development! Is it not, however, the 
imperative duty of southern men and women to prevent the smoke 
from the myriad chimneys of industry from resting heavy on the 
flowers of the South? To keep the belching flames of its furnaces 
from obscuring the warming, life-giving rays of the southern sun? 
To see to it that the industrial and vocational trend in southern 
education does not lead us to forget the true ideals of the college 
of the South? 

Will the wealth of the South pour into other channels or will 
men and women of the South be found—no, offer themselves— 
who believe in this thing culture and who believe in the South, 
who will give us richly endowed Williamses and Amhersts ard 
Dartmouths for collegiate training only, to be the homes of the 
best traditions of the South? We bespeak no narrow, sectional 
college, teaching any form of selfish prejudice foreign to the spirit 
of righteous search after truth, but colleges which will give to the 
South and to the nation the doctors, lawyers, editors, ministers, 
professors, judges, officials, planters and cultured men of business 
—men imbued with the best traditions of southern culture, but 
above all with the ideals of a broad nationalism and generous 
idealism. What greater role could the South map out for herself 
than to convince the world by her deeds that she believes in the 
traditions which have been her proudest boast! Let us keep in 
mind the assertion of the great, German economist Schmoller, 
that the cultured class of a nation necessarily exercises a prepon- 
derant influence upon the development of society and upon the 
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economic welfare of a nation! And when we shall see these sons 
of the South, who have been graduated from the great southern 
colleges of the future, ranging themselves in the lecture halls of the 
universities and technical schools shoulder to shoulder with their 
northern brothers graduated from the colleges of the North, can 
we not then exclaim, as did Bismark upon his eightieth birthday 
when he looked out upcn the thousands of students who had 
gathered from all parts of Germany to do him honor, “Now we 
have no further fear for the future of the fatherland!” 

It does not seem unreasonable to believe that those in whose 
hands lies the dispensing of the vast sums given to promote the 
cause of higher education in America, will soon begin to feel the 
recent change in attitude of the intelligent public toward the col- 
lege. Due consideration and careful study on the part of the 
powerful educational agencies of the country could but result in 
guaranteeing the perpetuation of one great college of liberal cul- 
ture in each southern state. Whether these colleges of the future 
be formed by the consolidation of the present independent colleges, 
or by the far-seeing, intelligent philanthropy of some man or men 
of wealth—in either case guarded from future alienation of pur- 
pose by carefully prepared charters—in this way, and I believe in 
this way only, can the college be guaranteed to the South and to 
the nation in beneficent perpetuity as a beacon light of true cul- 
ture in the midst of a great restless sea of materialism. 
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Hookworm disease has been recognized as a serious menace to 
health and to life since 1879-1880. Italian physicians at that 
time, unable to account for the obscure disease, characterized by 
anemia, so prevalent among the workers in the St. Gothard tun- 
nel, began special investigations. In performing autopsies on a 
number of the victims it was found that the intestinal tract of 
each one was heavily infested with blood-sucking parasites which 
we now know as hookworms. Their discovery was very impor- 
tant, as subsequent investigations showed a widespread preva- 
lence of the disease in certain European and Asiatic countries. 

In America Dr. C. W. Stiles, of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, discovered (1901) the American type of hook- 
worm and stated that we had a rather heavy infection, confined 
supposedly to the South Atlantic states. During the past year 
Dr. Wickliffe Rose has had made an extensive official inquiry into 
the distribution of the disease. He sums up the information ob- 
tained asfollows: ‘““Hookworm infection belts the earth in a zone 
about 66 degrees wide, extending from parallel 36 degrees north 
to parallel 30 degrees south; practically all countries between 
these parallels are infected.” 

The early combating of the disease was sporadic. Here and 
there in mining districts some attention was given to it, and 
efforts were made to free minesfrom soil pollution through which 
it spreads. Perhaps the most aggressive campaign waged any- 
where in the world before the beginning of the present campaign 
in the South was in Porto Rico, where in ten years following the 
close of the Spanish-American War the Porto Rican Anemia Com- 
mission treated more than 300,000 people for the disease. 

More than two years ago the discovery by Dr. Stiles, together 
with the results of his investigation of the prevalence of hook- 
worm disease, was brought to the attention of John D. Rocke- 
feller. He was profoundly impressed and gave a million dollars 
to be used in its eradication. The Rockefeller Sanitary Commis- 
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sion for the Eradication of Hookworm Disease was organized 
October 26, 1909, and its earlier work has already been described 
in the Sourm ATLANTIC QuaRTERLY. The North Carolina cam- 
paign against hookworm disease represents only an integral part 
of the general campaign which is being conducted by the co-opera- 
tion of the Commission and the state boards of health of the 
South. As there is more or less uniformity in the plan of work 
pursued, what has been done in North Carolina may be regarded 
as typical of the work in other states. 

The writer was selected as state director of the North Carolina 
campaign in March, 1910, by the joint action of the State Board 
of Health and ofthe Commission. By the middle of the month he 
had entered upon the duties of his new work. 

The plan adopted for beginning the campaign embraced: 

(1) The determination of the geographical distribution of the 
disease and the approximate degree of its prevalence by counties; 
(2) the employment of all available agencies to get the present 
sufferers cured; (3) the bringing about of those sanitary reforms 
necessary to stop soil pollution and thus prevent the further 
spread of the disease. 

The forces engaged in the execution of these plans have grown 
from time to time until there are now engaged besides the state 
director and his clerk, five field physicians as district directors, 
and eight microscopists. The accomplishments of the campaign 
during the past two years may for convenience of description be 
considered in periods distinguished one from another by the pre- 
dominating character of the work pursued. 

The first period, of about four months duration, was consumed 
in collecting data pertaining to the distribution and frequency of 
the disease by counties in the state and regarding the experience 
of the state’s physicians in treating it; in securing field directors; 
outlining a plan of work; preparing literature for circularizing 
the state; in securing the co-operation of the medical profession, 
the press, and the educational forces. 

Valuable assistance was received from these several agencies, and 
by the end of this period we had found the disease more or less 
prevalent in ninety-nine of our one hundred counties. In many of 
the counties the investigations were sufficiently extensive to 
warrant our asserting the degree to which the disease prevailed. 
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The second period covers the months of July and August of 
1910. It was devoted largely to reaching public school teachers 
in their county institutes, to enlisting the aid of the physicians 
of the state, and to a routine examination of the members of the 
state guard and the children in the various orphanages. Three 
well trained physicians entered the field campaign in July and 
skilfully and energetically pushed the work undertaken during 
this period. 

With the opening of the schools in September the third period ot 
our work began. During the ensuing school year each field physi- 
cian, working with and through teacher and physician, endeavored 
to reach every child in the school room, and through the children 
the parents. Free examination was offered to the children of 
each school with the result that about twenty-five thousand of 
them were examined during the session. In goingfrom school to 
school, note was taken of the sanitary conditions found at the 
schools, churches, and especially at the homes. With the results 
of the examination of the school children infection surveys were 
made, and with the records of the sanitary conditions observed 
sanitary surveys were made. These will be discussed later at 
greater length. 

With the beginning of this period the state, then composed of 
ninety-eight counties (now one hundred), was divided for con- 
venience in assigning territory to the district directors into nine- 
teen districts, each composed usually of five counties. Dr. C. F. 
Strosnider entered a district in the tidewater section; Dr. B. W. 
Page a Piedmont district, and Dr. C. L. Pridgen a mountain dis- 
trict. This distribution of the workers enabled them to supply 
the information desired relative to the existence of the disease in 
the three geographical divisions of the state. 

Toward the end of April (1911) this period came to a close, as 
practically all the schools in the three districts had been visited, 
lectures given, and in numerous instances examinations made. 
May and June following represent something of a transition from 
the school room work previously pursued to that being followed 
at present. The time was used to reach a number of long term 
schools, and teachers’ institutes, and in making infection and 


sanitary surveys in counties taken at random. On May1,Dr. P. 
W. Covington entered the service as a district director, and like 
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the other three physicians, industriously applied himself to the 
work in hand. 

In taking up the fourth and present period of our campaign, 
which dates from July 1 of last year, let us consider first the in- 
fection and sanitary surveys, mention of which has already been 
made. 

The infection survey is based on the microscopic examination of 
not less than two hundred rural school children, ages six to eigh- 
teen inclusive, taken at random foreach county. Such surveys 
have been completed in twenty-six counties, which are as follows: 
Burke, Caldwell, Columbus, Cumberland, Davie, Duplin, Hert- 
ford, Johnston, McDowell, Mitchell, Montgomery, Pender, Pitt, 
Randolph, Robeson, Rowan, Sampson, Wake, Warren, Wayne, 
Yancey, New Hanover, Craven, Chowan, Gates, and Bertie. From 
this list of counties it may be seen that a broad area has been 
covered. The lightest degree of infection isfound in the Piedmont 
counties where it will average in rural localities around ten per 
cent of the children,—ranging from five to twenty per cent. The 
next heaviest infection existsin the western counties, or mountain 
section. Here the percentage of infection rangesfrom twenty per 
cent to forty per cent. In the tidewater belt the infection is hea- 
viest. Inafewrural schools we have found on the average one-half 
or more of the rural children in this sectioninfected. The difference 
in the degree of infection found in the three geographical sections 
must be due to the character of the soil and to the climate, be- 
cause the sanitary survey for this section shows an index—though 
shamefully low—equally as high as is found in other sections. 

The sanitary survey is based on the average sanitary value of 
the privies found at not less than one hundred rural homes in a 
county, taken at random, each type of privy likely to be found 
having a fixed sanitary value expressed in percentages. Sanitary 
valuations for various styles of privies were adopted at Atlanta, in 
1911, at a meeting of the administrative and scientific secretaries 
of the Hookworm Commission and the various state directors of 
the campaign for eradicating hookworm disease. 
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To obtain the sanitary index of a county let us suppose that 
the survey of a certain county showed the following: 


2 homes, privies 50 per cent, sanitary value 100 


20 “cc be 25 “e “ce “ce Lai 500 
SO ‘. “ 10 “ce sé “ “é 900 
40 sé “ce 0 “e “ ‘é < 000 
152 1500 
9.86 


The sanitary index of such a county would be nine and eighty- 
six one-hundredths. The index in the supposed county is, I re- 
gret to say, higher than has been found in any one of the forty- 
nine counties in which the sanitary surveys have been made. The 
following is a list of those counties in which the sanitary surveys 
have been completed: Bladen, Brunswick, Buncombe, Burke, Cald- 
well, Catawba, Chatham, Cleveland, Columbus, Cumberland, 
Davidson, Davie, Duplin, Edgecombe, Forsyth, Gaston, Greene, 
Guilford, Halifax, Harnett, Hertford, Iredell, Johnston, Jones, 
Lenoir, Lincoln, McDowell, Mitchell, Montgomery, Northampton, 
Onslow, Pender, Pitt, Randolph, Robeson, Rowan, Rutherford, 
Sampson, Stanly, Wake, Warren, Wayne, Wilson, Yancey, New 
Hanover, Craven, Chowan, Gates, and Bertie. 

The surveys we are gladto know will hold for only a very 
short time and will speedily lose all value except in sofar as they 
may be used as starting points in measuring progress. Already 
some counties have installed more than 100 of the 75 per cent 
value privies at the public school houses. Many municipalities 
have adopted compulsory ordinances requiring them. In the ru- 
ral communities the closets are being made sanitary, and the 
dwelling houses are being screened against flies and mosquitoes. 
It may be truly said that the era of improved health and sani- 
tary conditions is upon us and that it is rivaling for front place 
the eras of better educational facilities, temperance, good roads, 
scientific farming, and drainage. The best evidence of this is seen 
in the increasing willingness with which financial and legal aid is 


given by the state, county, and municipal governments to the 
health officials. 
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The surveys are made only as incidental to the other work. 
Though we shall continue to make them, the chief line of activity 
characterizing the present period of our campaign has been the 
operation of state and county dispensaries for the free examina- 
tion and treatment of the disease. 

The dispensaries were successfully operated first by the Porto 
Rican Anemia Commission, and later, during the spring of 1911, 
in Mississippi and Alabama gave highly satisfactory results. In 
North Carolina since July their operation has been marked by 
splendid accomplishments. 

To begin this phase of the work, the counties of Robeson, Samp- 
son, Columbus, and Halifax, all in the eastern part of the state, 
where the infection is heaviest, were assigned to Drs. Page, Stros- 
nider, Pridgen, and Covington respectively. Each man set to 
work to secure written endorsement of the proposed work from 
the county boards of health and of education, the county super- 
intendents of health and of schools, and from every practicing 
physician in the county. These endorsements were presented to 
the Board of County Commissioners with a request that it make 
an appropriation of from $200 to $300 to be used in defraying 
the cost of drugs, of publicity work, and the travelling expenses of 
a microscopist to assist the physician in charge. Each man 
secured his appropriation, and soon the dispensaries were opened. 
They were made popular, and during the first thirty dispensary 
days 12,500 treatments were administered. The commissioners 
and other authorities of nearby counties were invited to investi- 
gate, by visiting or otherwise, the dispensary work. They were 
impressed, and, as a result, with moderate effort thirty-one coun- 
ties have now made provision for having the free dispensaries. 

The later part of September, 1911, Dr. T. E. Hughes entered 
the service as a district director of sanitation. He and three 
microscopists are paid out of a $5,000 appropriation secured 
from the state for the campaign. Consequently dispensaries are 
now simultaneously operated in series of five counties, instead of 
four. Up to this time the dispensary work has been completed 
in twenty counties, is in operation in five counties, and there are 
now on the waiting list six counties. 

The dispensary work is conducted in the following manner. 
Five widely separated points in a county are selected. At each 
3 
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point an available building, usually a public school house, is 
secured for the dispensary. On advertised days of the week the 
field physician and his microscopist spend at least six hoursat each 
dispensary. On corresponding days of the four to six subsequent 
weeks during which the county work continues, the dispensaries 
are similarly opened. Thus people in every section of the county 
are afforded an opportunity weekly for examination and treat- 
ment until the number of successive treatments needed to effect 
cures have been received. The people assembling at the dispen- 
saries, in addition to being examined and treated, hear lectures 
and are supplied with pamphlets on the disease and on the sani- 
tary privy. 

The masses of the people are thus educated by actual demon- 
stration to know the importance of hookworm disease, and in- 
formed regarding its recognition, cure, and prevention. They 
bring in specimens of feces, see the examination made, and per- 
haps recognize the ova, see the worms after treatment, and asa 
result of the cure undergo marked transformation in their physi- 
cal and mental conditions. In short, the sufferersare being cured, 
and the right kind of public sentiment is being created to put an 
end to soil pollution and other unsanitary practices. After the 
dispensaries are running, it is not unusual to treat on the aver- 
age one hundred people daily at each dispensary. In some coun- 
ties the boards of education have passed orders for the building 
of sanitary privies at all public school houses. These, where 
available, are pointed out as models to the people, who are en- 
couraged to build and use similar ones at their homes. 

The foregoing description has emphasized those activities which 
have characterized each period of our campaign. Our efforts 
have by no means been solely confined to them. Time will not 
permit an account of many interesting phases and incidents of 
our endeavors. I trust, however, that a brief general summary 
of what our daily records show may convey some idea of the en- 
tire scope of the work. 

Of the 1,879 physicians in the state, 1,350 have been interview- 
ed; 1,195 have given written accounts of their experience with 
the disease; 702 have circulated literature concerning it; and all 
together have reported treatment of 24,709 cases of the disease. 
These, added to the 33,663 cases treated since July 1 in dispen- 
saries, make a total of 58,372 treated cases. 
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The State Association of County Superintendents of Schools 
has formally endorsed our work, probably three-fourths of the 
10,000 public school teachers have received our literature, 8,000 
of them have attended our lectures, 700 schools have been visited, 
and approximately 25,000 school children have been microscopi- 
caliy examined. The county superintendents of health are begin- 
ning to devote more time to this disease and to the general medi- 
cal inspection of school children, and to the sanitary inspection of 
school premises. 

Short articles have been supplied to each of the two hundred 
and thirty newspapers in the state at intervals of one to three 
weeks and have generally been published. In counties having the 
dispensaries, illustrated pages have been published, and posters | 
and hand-bills broadcasted. There have been 974 publiclectures 
delivered to about 84,808 people. 80,363 people have had micro- 
scopic examinations for the infection made. Since July 1, in 
round numbers, $700 worth of thymol at wholesale prices has 
been dispensed. 

In short, the people are having their eyes opened. They are 
beginning to appreciate the meaning of the disease, and are ac- 
tively joining in the warfare against it. They realize that the 
success of the campaign means more than the eradication of a 
single disease. Skepticism and squeamishness are rapidly disap- 
pearing. Backed by this evidence we are convinced, even though 
the duration of our campaign is not to be numbered in days or 
months, that sufficient momentum has already been gained to 
insure the rapid and final eradication of hookworm disease. 














Foulques de Neuilly: a Mediaeval Revivalist 


jJoun C. Hitptr 
Department of History, Smith College 

In the history of the crusades the names of Urban II. and Foul- 
ques de Neuilly are ever connected with those great movements 
known as the first and fourth crusades. It was the eloquence of 
these two preachers that stirred up the hearts and courage of 
men to undertake the hardships of these military pilgrimages. 
To Urban II. belongs the credit of initiating these movements; 
to Foulques should be given the credit of overcoming still greater 
obstacles. At the time when Foulques began preaching, the cru- 
sade tothe Holy Land was no longer novel; men were well 
aware of its dangers and its cost; the failure of Richard of Eng- 
land and Philip Augustus of France was in the minds of every 
one. Yet in spite of these obstacles Foulques was able to set on 
foot a movement which in the importance of its results is second 
only to the first crusade. The career of this man whose eloquence 
was able to influence the great young nobles of France and start 
them off to the Holy Land is an interesting one, not only because 
he is the preacher of the fourth crusade, but also because he is 
one of the early representatives of the type of those mediaeval 
itinerant preachers of which St. Francis of Assisi is the most 
notable example. 

Foulques was the parish priest of Neuilly in the diocese of Paris. 
Belonging to the lower class and without much education he led 
the worldly life of which the priests at the end of the eleventh 
century were so often guilty. But a change came over him, he 
dropped his old manner of living and sought to expiate the reck- 
lessness of his early years by rigid penitence. He resolved to at- 
tend more strictly to his duties, and, to the great surprise of 
his parishioners, he began to seek to reform them by means of 
preaching and admonition. In his new zeal he felt that his igno- 
rance, his lack of knowledge of the Scriptures, hindered him in his 
work. He thereupon betook himself to the schools of the theo- 
logians and moralists at Paris to increase his knowledge. He 
did not however sever his connection with his parish, but re- 
turned to it on Sunday and preached to the people what he had 
learned during the week. 
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Foulques’ reputation soon spread. At first he was invited by 
the priests of the neighborhood to preach for them to their con- 
gregations. Then the master, Peter the Cantor, under whom he 
was studying at Paris, noticed the ardor and fervor of this poor 
uneducated priest who was his pupil and forced him to preach 
before himself and many other scholars in the church of Saint 
Severin at Paris. They were astonished at his eloquence and 
all classes flocked in crowds to hear him. A “new Saint Paul” 
they called him. But his preaching was not to be of the academic 
kind. Soon he began to preach against the vices of the day. It 
had been a year of hardships, floods, scarcity of grain and high 
prices, and, when at Champeaux in Paris before a large assembly 
of clerics and people Foulques attacked the prevailing sins, the 
people felt that the hand of the Lord was heavy upon them. 
Many were carried away by the intense words of the preacher; 
with bare feet and naked bodies, with rods and thongs in their 
hands, they fell at his feet and in the presence of all confessed their 
sins and put themselves and their belongings at his command. 
From this moment Foulques’ work as a revivalist and itinerant 
preacher began. This was in 1195. 

Foulques now became an active exponent of the religious 
renaissance of this period. He proceeded to travel and preach 
reform of morals throughout the various provinces of France. 
This was not done simply on his own responsibility, but with 
the consent of his own bishopand at theinvitation of the bishops 
through whose dioceses he passed. But he did not undertake 
this task alone. He associated with himself other priests and 
sent them out into other regions to preach just as he was doing 
himself. 

In his preaching Foulques attacked the notorious sins of the 
age. It had been a season of severe famine, and the usurers of 
the Middle Ages were wont to take the utmost advantage of 
such periods of misfortune. Foulques fulminated against these 
usurers, ordering them to restore that which they had wrong- 
fully and unlawfully acquired. Then he attacked the regrators 
who bought up the grain and hoarded it tosell at a great advance 
in such times of scarcity. These he ordered to sell their holdings 
immediately. They obeyed him, and straightway food became 
obtainable at low prices. He did not hesitate to attack his own 
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order. The negligent prelates were denounced, but the special 
object of his wrath was the married and incontinent clergy. He 
would point them out with his finger, urge them to put away 
their wives and their concubines, and, if his words fell on deaf 
ears, he would overwhelm them with reproaches and curses. 

Foulques was especially a preacher to the women of evil life. 
He did not merely content himself with trying to urge them to 
abandon their way of living, but he made arrangements so that 
they might not return to their cld life. For some of them who 
reformed he found husbands; others he sent to convents, and for 
the reception of such women he founded near Paris the convent 
of St. Anthony of the Cistercian order. 

Although Foulques preached especially at these classes of sin- 
ners, yet all ages, classes, and conditions flocked in great num- 
bers to hear him. “He flattered no one but openly exposed to 
all the naked truth.” He even dared to warn thekings of France 
and of England that one of them would perish by an evil death 
if they did not quickly cease from their hostilities. With the in- 
trepidity of a preacher sure of his cause, he pushed his way into 
the presence of King Richard of England and informed him that 
unless he married off his three wicked daughters some evil would 
speedily befall him. “Hypocrite,” replied the king, “you lie in 
your throat, for I have no daughters.” ‘Verily, I lie not,’ re- 
sponded Foulques, “for as I have said, you have three very 
wicked daughters; one is Pride, another Lust, and the third Lux- 
ury.” Thereupon the king called together the many earls and 
barons who were present and said: ‘Hear all of you the warn- 
ing of this hypocrite, who says I have three wicked daughters, 
Pride, Lust, and Luxury, and who orders me to marry them off, 
Therefore I give to the proud Templars my pride, my lust to the 
monks of the Cistercian order, and my luxury to the prelates of 
the church.” 

It was impossible in the Middle Ages to be a popular preacher 
and not obtain the reputation of being a miracle-worker. Foul- 
ques was no exception. He performed many miracles on minds 
and bodies, we are told with curious precision by the chronicler. 
But the list of his miracles is the same as that of any other mir- 
acle-worker of the same period. He gave sight to the blind, 
made the deaf to hear and the lame to walk, besides many other 
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cures. His method of curing was simple; merely a touch of the 
hands, or the bestowal of his blessing with the sign of the cross, 
or a drink of holy water from his own hand; the crowd would 
then be satisfied and the miracle performed. So great was the 
faith of the multitude that they flocked to him from the most dis- 
tant parts. They would bring with them on pallets a largenum- 
ber of sick persons whom they placed in the road orin places where 
he was to pass so that they might touch his garments and be 
healed. Men considered themselves fortunate who were able to 
obtain a bit of his clothing. So great, it was said, was the de- 
mand for pieces of his garments that they were torn off him so 
continuously that he was obliged to have new ones every day. 
Sometimes the multitude pressed around him in such an intoler- 
able manner that he was compelled to strike them with a stick. 
This he carried in order to drive the importunate ones away and 
avoid being suffocated by those who desired to touch him. Al- 
though he hurt some of those whom he struck, yet they were not 
at all angry, but in their zeal and devotion would kiss their own 
blood as being sanctified by the man of God. 

The miracles of Foulques were not performed promiscuously. 
All who came demanding to be healed were nothealed. Tothose 
who were not healed he would say that the time for their cure 
had not come, or that they had not sufficiently expiated their sins, 
or that it was not good for their souls or acceptable to God for 
them to be cured straightway lest they fall speedily again into 
their wordly ways. Thus shrewdly did Foulques explain his fail- 
ure to perform the miracles demanded of him. 

To this keen perception as to which persons could be cured by 
faith, Foulques had another gift necessary for the successful re- 
vivalist, namely, a sense of humor. One day when his garments 
were being torn from him he turned to the crowd and said: ‘‘Take 
care, do not tear to pieces my clothes; they are not blessed. I 
am going to bless the cassock of that man yonder.” Thereupon 
he made the sign of the cross, and immediately the people fell on 
the man and tore his clothes to a thousand pieces, each of which 
was treasured as a relic. 

It was by his preaching and his miracles that Foulques won 
his success, for to the surprise of some he did not show any re- 
markable austerity of life. He kept no vigils, no fasts, but grate- 
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fully ate what was set before him. He was sometimes criticized 
for his irascibility, but this is excused on the ground that he wore 
a hair-cloth shirt. 

Foulques was not only successful in drawing crowds, but his 
words must have struck home, for in one place the clergy whose 
evil lives he had upbraided cast him into prison bound with 
chains, while in another piace he was similarly treated by the 
lord of the castle who thought in so doing he would please the 
king. Such treatment delighted Foulques who rejoiced to think 
that he was considered worthy to suffer for the name of the Lord. 

Until the year 1198 Foulques had been preaching under the 
sanction of the bishops, but in that year a more powerful pro- 
tection and a greater task was given to him. At that time a 
crusade was the dearest wish of Innocent III. who endeavored to 
enlist in the movement the kings, the barons, and the clergy both 
regular and secular. Foulques’ old master, Peter the Cantor, 
had been one of those whom the pope had selected to preach the 
crusade in France, but Peter, dying before he conld undertake the 
work, recommended that his eloquent pupil Foulques should take 
his place. On November 5, 1198, Innocent III. wrote to Foul- 
ques giving him full power to preach and permitting him to se- 
lect, with the advice and consent of Cardinal Peter of Capua, the 
papal legate, any members of the order of the black monks of 
Clugny and of the white monks of Cisteaux or of the canons reg- 
ular whom he should judge suitable for preaching with him. 
Thus Foulques received a commission from the pope, and at the 
same time papal sanction was accorded to his practice of gather- 
ing about him disciples and helpers in his work. 

Foulques threw himself with renewed energy into his work. 
With a large body of followers he went to the chapter general of 
the Cistercian order, an order to which he seems to have been very 
partial. Here at this meeting he took thecross himself and asked 
how many of their monks would be given him as helpers and 
companions in accordance with the pope’s letter. But the Cis- 
tercians did not grant him much assistance, deeming it improper 
to desert the flocks already entrusted to their charge. So Foul- 
ques departed from the chapter general, bearing with him a great 
number of crosses and having joined to him many monks. He 
began immediately to preach the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and, 
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when the people saw that he proposed to be their leader and guide 
on this journey, they took the cross in great numbers, both rich 
and poor, nobles andcommon people, young and old, male and fe- 
male. But Foulques preferred to enlist the poor people, as he did 
not judge the rich worthy of such benefits as would accrue from 
the movement. 

For the next three years Foulques busily preached the crusade, 
and he said that during that time he himself gave thecross totwo 
hundred thousand persons. In spite of this activity he was not 
able to accomplish any definite results; as yet there wasno move- 
ment to reach Jerusalem. The zeal, the eagerness, of the people 
cooled, largely on account of the general suspicion that began to 
arise that the money which Foulques was collecting for the fur- 
therance of the crusade and relief of the Holy Land was not being 
used for that purpose. The result was that the more money Foul- 
ques collected the more the enthusiasm waned. Thesecharges were 
probably groundless, for the money which he collected here and 
there was placed with his friends the Cistercians and then finally 
sent to the Holy Land where it arrived very opportunely. 

Foulques had given the cross to many thousands, but yet his 
preaching remained sterile, no great movement towards the 
Holy Land had resulted from it. Nevertheless this constant wan- 
dering through the country preaching reform and the crusade as 
a means of penance was not to be without fruit, for it was from 
these years of preaching that the impetus of the fourth crusade 
came. Foulques was not the preacher of this crusade in thesame 
sense as Urban II. was the preacher of the first crusade. It was 
not the passionate eloquence of a sermon delivered on the spot, 
as at Clermont, that caused the nobles assembled for the tour- 
ney at the chateau of Ecri, in Champagne, in the year 1201, to 
take the cross. It was rather with the words of Foulques’ mis- 
sionary and revivalistic preaching of the past three years ringing 
in their ears that the young nobles finally made up their minds 
to take the cross and go on the long urged crusade. 

When it became known that Foulques’ efforts had been finally 
cowned with success and that the barons had definitely deter- 
mined to set out, Foulques prepared to go with them. He was 
one of those who fixed the cross on the shoulder of Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat, after he had accepted the command of the 
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crusading army. Then in company with Boniface he attended in 
September, 1201, a chapter general of his old friends the Cis- 
tercians. Here amidst a great concourse of abbots, barons, and 
other persons he continued to preach the crusade, and many 
took the cross. He also proceeded to secure members of the Cis- 
tercian order who were to help him in looking after the spiritual 
welfare of the crusaders, and he at the same time continued to 
collect money. While thus engaged he fell ill and died in his 
village of Neuilly in May,1202. While on his death-bed, probably 
mindful of the old accusations, he ordered the money which he 
collected to be distributed among those undertaking the expe- 
dition. 

Foulques was buried in his own parish church. This church he 
had undertaken to rebuild at the time of his own reform, in spite 
of the opposition of his parishioners, in a more sumptuous man- 
ner and without any expense to them. This work wasunfinished 
at the time of his death, but so great was his reputation for 
sancity that many pilgrims from far and near came to visit his 
tomb and by their contributions the rebuilding of the church was 
completed. 

Foulques de Neuilly was a characteristic figure of his time. He 
was one of the forerunners of the movement of preaching and re- 
form which was soon to develop the mendicant friars. He had 
his bands of disciples which the pope virtually sanctioned. He 
preached against the most glaring vices of the age, and doubtless 
he believed himself competent to perform miracles. But his hold 
on the people was not lasting. While he was of humble origin, 
he was a priest—and one who did not practice that asceticism 
which was so powerful an aid to the work of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Furthermore the collection of money, although probably destined 
for a worthy cause, was a great hurt to him. Although a fore- 
runner of the revivalistic ministry of the mendicants, Foulques’ 
great claim to fame lies in hisconnection with the fourth crusade. 
This crusade was the great result of his preaching. It was not 
due to one great sermon like that of Urban II. at Clermont, but 
it was the result of years of strenuous effort. 

















The Elections of 1872 in North Carolina 


J. G. pE Routnac Hami_Ton 
Alumni Professor of History in the University of North Carolina 

In 1870 the first steps in the overthrowing of Reconstruction 
in North Carolina were taken. In that year the Conservatives, 
as the allied old Whigs and Democrats called themselves in order 
to secure an alliance that was mutually advantageous, won the 
legislature, impeached and removed from officeGovernor William 
W. Holden, attempted to call a constitutional convention, and, 
failing to secure the necessary majority in the two houses, order- 
ed the question submitted to the people. Governor Caldwell re- 
fused to call the election, so the legislature did so and the result 
was adverse to a convention. Thereupon the legislature sub- 
mitted a number of amendments to the constitution through the 
legislative process and turned their attention to reforms in gov- 
ernment. 

Both parties looked forward with deep interest to the cam- 
paign of the summer of 1872 which bade fair to be the most ex- 
citing in the history of the state. State issues of the utmost im- 
portance were to be settled, the Republicans were seeking desper- 
ately to recover the ground lost in 1870, and the Conservatives 
were striving not only to maintain their advantage, but also to 
win the executive department and to gain such a majority in the 
legislature as would enable them to remedy the glaring defects of 
the constitution of 1868. Nor was this all. For the first time 
in its history, the state had an election that was of national im- 
portance and interest, since it would take place in August and, 
preceding all others, would be regarded as an index of the state 
of feeling in the country, and would influence the result in No- 
vember. 

The campaign was commenced in March by the Republicans 
who held county meetings which were almost without exception 
controlled by federal office-holders. Late in March, Daniel R. 
Goodloe and H. H. Helper issued a call for Liberal Republican 
conventions to meet in each county and congressional district, 
and also for a state convention to be held in May. Helper, short- 
ly before this, had been engaged in an acrimonious controversy 
with John Pool over the latter’s recommendation of an embezzler 
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to be special mail agent for North Carolina. This led to Helper’s 
giving information to Secretary Boutwell and the press as to the 
conditions existent in the internal revenue service in the state. 
He was promptly removed from his position as postmaster of 
Salisbury, and, with strong public condemnation of the whole 
national administration from President Grant down, he now, 
joined by Goodloe, who for some years had felt decidedly out of 
place in the Republican party, recanted and joined the Liberal 
movement. The truth of Helper’s charges was clearly recogniz- 
ed by many of the party who evinced an honest desire to secure 
reform. The Raleigh Zra, now the organ of the Republican par- 
ty, said, ‘“The party has been too long weighted down by a set 
of men of tainted reputation and known criminal acts who are 
generally believed to have attached themselves to it for the pur- 
pose of plunder.”* But the influence of the corrupt element, with 
its hold upon the negro vote and its reliance upon the support of 
many honest but bitterly prejudiced partisans, was too strong 
and there was little hope for permanent reform in their part of 
state politics and none at all in the federal service where corrup- 
tion was limited only by the boundaries of the United States. 

In the Republican party the contestants in the race for the 
gubernatorial nomination were Governor Caldwell, Judge Settle, 
Oliver H. Dockery, and George W. Logan. The last two were, 
however, negligible in the contest, the chief interest being in the 
candidacy of Settle and Caldwell. The former was sustained by 
the Holden wing of the party and depended also on influence from 
Washington, but Governor Caldwell had much greater strength 
in the state. The chief question to be decided, therefore, was how 
great an influence could be exerted from Washington. 

The state convention met in Raleigh on April 17, with repre- 
sentation from seventy-eight counties. James H. Harrisof Wake 
was made temporary chairman, and made a speech upon taking 
the chair in which he thanked the convention for the honor paid 
as the representative of 80,000 negro voters, and declared that 
the time had come when the black man demanded and must have 
perfect social equality for himself and his wife and children ‘‘on 
your cars, on your steam-boats, and at the tables and in the par- 





*Quoted in Raleigh News, May 15, 1872. 
*This was done at the instance of Samuel F. Phillips. 
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lors of your hotels.”* After much confusion and speeches by all 
four candidates and John Pool, Samuel F. Phillips was elected 
permanent president. Late in the afternoon, the first ballot was 
taken, and Governor Caldwell received the nomination with a 
majority of nine votes. If he had failed to secure the nomination 
on the first ballot, he would probably have lost strength steadily 
thereafter. 

When the nominations for the other offices were reached, eight 
men were presented for the lieutenant governorship.t Curtis H. 
Brogden was chosen on the second ballot. Tazewell T. Hargrove 
was unanimously nominated for attorney general. Ten names 
were brought forward for secretary of state, two of them negroes, 
and W. H. Howerton was chosen. D. A. Jenkins was renonii- 
nated for treasurer over S. H. Wiley. John Reilly, a carpet-bag- 
ger, was nominated for auditor. Silas Burns, another carpet- 
bagger, was named for superintendent of public works, and James 
Reid, a retired minister of over seventy years of age, for superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The latter nomination was the 
work of John Pool who wished to defeat Alexander McIver, the 
other candidate, who was a very suitable man, because he favor- 
ed a reorganization of the University which would have deprived 
Solomon Pool of his honorary position of president. 

A platform was adopted endorsing the administrations of 
Grant and Caldwell, and making certain demands, chief of which 
were the removal of internal revenue taxes, particularly on spirits, 
a general amnesty bill, protection of the civil and political rights 
of all citizens, and national aid to education. The so-called Ku 
Klux legislation was warmly endorsed and moredemanded. The 
proposed constitutional amendments were condemned as a forced 
issue, but the convention refused to goon record in opposition to 
allofthem. Resolutions requesting the seating of Abbott in the 
United States Senate and endorsing ex-Governor Holden were 
passed, and the convention adjourned. 

In the Conservative ranks there was considerable interest as to 
the candidate for governor. The leaders wanted Vance, but 
Vance declined to run and was not to be moved by any of the 





*Sentinel, April 25, 1872. The negroes of Wilmington had shortly before 
adopted resolutions demanding to be more than hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 


+R. L. Patterson, Curtis H. Brogden, C. L. Harris, G. W. Price, a New 
Hanover negro; John B. Respass, Joseph W. Holden, A. 8S. Seymour, a car- 
pet-bagger ; and Tazewell T. Hargrove. 
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pleading of his friends. Augustus S. Merrimon was then selected, 
but he was equally unwilling and at first refused to make the 
race. The leaders finally assured him that it was absolutely 
necessary for the party that he should be the candidate and that 
if he was defeated, he should be elected to the United States Sen- 
ate. This was a fairly safe promise as the legislature was almost 
certain to be Conservative. He then consented to accept the 
nomination. 

The Democratic convention met in Greensboro on May 1, with 
delegates from eighty-five counties. ThomasC. Fuller was made 
temporary chairman and John Kerr president. Speeches were 
made at the opening by Thomas L. Clingman, John Kerr, and Z. 
B. Vance, all endorsing the Cincinnati platform and candidates. 
A. S. Merrimon, J. M. Leach, and J. M. Barringer were placed in 
nomination for governor. Josiah Turner and W. M. Shipp were 
also named but withdrew at once. Merrimon was nominated 
on the first ballot, and the entire ticket was then filled, all the 
nominations but one being by acclamation.* A platform was 
adopted calling for reform, condemning secret political societies, 
the Ku Klux acts, internal revenue taxes with politically active 
officials, the recent action of the Republicansin endorsing Abbott 
and Holden and in calling for national aid to education. Civil 
service reform and the proposed amendments to the state consti- 
tution were endorsed. After an organization was perfected and 
plans made for a vigorous campaign, the convention adjourned. 
A very noticeable thing in this convention, and in the nomina- 
tions all over the state, was the avoidance of candidates who la- 
bored under disabilities. The experience with Vance had not 
failed to teach the party a lesson, and no chances were taken. 
Another noticeable thing was the prominence of old Whigs 
among the Conservative candidates for office. Every candidate 
for Congress, for instance, had been a Whig prior to the war. 
For this reason, a distinction was often made between the names 
Conservative and Democrat. 

Judge Settle early in the year resigned his position as minister 
to Peru and returned home. The position was at once offered to 
Mr. Holden, but he did not care for it and declined. Judge Set- 





*The other nominations were: secretary of state, John A. Womack; treas- 
urer, John W. Graham; attorney general, W. M. Shipp; auditor, C. Leven- 
thorpe; superintendent of public works, J. Separk, and superintendent of 
public instruction, Nereus Mendenhall. 
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tle was permanent president of the national Republican conven- 
tion which met at Philadelphia, and thus far he is the only 
Southern Republican who has ever held that position. Hischoice 
was probably due to President Grant who held him in high per- 
sonal esteem. 

The campaign began in earnest as soon as the Republican con- 
vention adjourned. Caldwell took the stump and, when the Con- 
servative nominations were made, Merrimon joined him. The 
joint debate did not continue long, for the governor found him- 
self no match for Merrimon as a campaigner and declined to con- 
tinue with him. The two spoke on the same day at Pittsboro, 
and Caldwell promptly accused Merrimon of having been the au- 
thor of the various railroad bills which Swepson had had passed 
in the interest of his nefarious schemes. Merrimon was forced to 
acknowledge the truth of the charge, but defended himself by the 
statement that he had drawn them simply as a lawyer under the 
direction of his client. The advantage that Caldwell might well 
have gained from this injurious admission was at once destroyed 
by Merrimon’s readiness in the fu guogue argument when he 
showed Caldwell’s part in securing their passage. The joint de- 
bate was then abandoned, and the governor visited many places 
in the state and, though continuing his attacks upon his oppo- 
nent, devoted most of his attention to adiscussion of the part the 
Conservatives had played in bringing on the war, condemning 
their conduct of it, and interspersing in his speeches the usual Ku 
Klux campaign material. His campaign was frankly an appeal 
to prejudice, and he relied largely upon the solid negro vote and 
the influence which would be exerted for him by federal officers. 
Merrimon’s campaign was on a higher plane. His speeches were 
scathing indictments of the Republican administration of the af- 
fairs of the state and contained but few personalities. 

In the meantime, the congressional candidates had also been 
nominated,* and the contest became increasingly interesting. The 
Liberal Republican organization gave its support to the Conser- 
vative candidates, nearly all of whom had accepted Greeley, but 
some with manifest restiveness under the burden. This feeling 
was very strong with many Conservatives in the state. Vance, 





*The candidates were as follows: 1st district, Republican, C. L. Cobb, Con- 
servative, D. M. Carter; 2d, Charles R. Thomas, W. H. Kitchin. 3d, Neill Mc- 
Kay, A. M. Waddell; Wg W. A. Smith, $. H. Rogers; 5th, Thomas 
Settle, J. M. Leach; 0. H. Dockery, Thomas 8. Ashe; 7th, D. M. 
Furches, W. M. Robbins : oN W. G. Candler, R. B. Vance. 
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for instance, said it was “eating crow” with a vengeance. The 
whole truth of the matter is that it was almost an impossibility 
to arouse any enthusiasm in North Carolina for Greeley among 
those who had disliked him, to use a mild term, for long years, 
and the pledge of support by political leaders carried with it no 
certainty of activity among the rank and file of the voters. 

From the beginning of July, both parties, with outside assis- 
tance, maintained a determined fight which lasted until the elec- 
tion. Among those who came to the support of Merrimon were 
Colonel A. K. McClure of Pennsylvania, who had seen something 
of Radical misrule in the state in 1869 and has said, upon mature 
reflection, that the state administration ‘was surrounded by the 
most corrupt and reckless gang of men I have ever met, although 
I have had every opportunity to test the qualities of the carpet 
bag rulers of the Carolinas and Virginia.”* In this campaign, 
he waxed eloquent on the subject. Others who came in support 
of Merrimon were Carl Schurz, one of the originators of the Lib- 
eral Republican movement, ex-Senator Miller of Georgia, Senator 
Tipton of Nebraska, and Governor Walker of Virginia. In behalf 
of Caldwell, came ex-Governor Harriman of New Hampshire, 
Secretary Boutwell, Secretary Delano, Senator Henry Wilson, 
the Republican candidate for Vice President, and many of lesser 
note. Senator Wilson declined to meet any of the Conser- 
vative speakers in joint debate, and Secretary Boutwell, in his 
Greensboro speech, protested against “‘shaking hands across the 
bloody chasm.””+ Unlimited funds were promised if needed, and 
large sums were furnished. John Pool had a large amount at his 
disposal, and Abbott at one time received for distribution 
$25,000. Patronage was employed also, a characteristic 
example being the appointment of John A. Hyman (a negro who 
had been defeated for the congressional nomination in the second 
district) by the strenuous efforts of his white Republican allies, 
C. L. Harris, and J. C. L. Harris, as assistant assessor of internal 
revenue with duties that were political only. 

The most potent ally of the Republicans, however, was the 
United States Department of Justice, ably assisted, it is true, by 
the Treasury Department. Probably there was never in any 
other state such wholesale political activity and interference by 





*This quotation is taken from a letter to the author, dated Oct. 29, 1907. 
+Greensboro Patriot, July 24, 1872. 
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federal officials, with the full approval of the administration, as 
marked this campaign in North Carolina. 1,208 persons had 
been indicted by February, under the Ku Klux acts,” and by the 
time of election this number had been nearly doubled. An army 
of revenue officials were appointed for service during the campaign, 
and their activity was tremendous. Supervisor Perry made no 
secret of the fact that the service was entirely turned over to poli- 
tics, and the plan was most effectual. United States commission- 
ers issued blank warrants todeputy marshals who used them for 
election purposes orfor blackmail.+ Just before the election three 
thousand persons were under arrest by the federal authorities, and 
most of them were promised that the cases against them would 
be dropped if their influence should be used for the Republican 
candidates. An indication of what was going on is to be seen in 
a comparison of the expenses of the federal courts prior to 1872 
and during that year. Before 1872, $5,000, covered allexpenses 
other than salaries. In that year, Marshall Carrow obtained 
from the Treasury $250,000.t Bribery and intimidation were 
chiefly employed in the West where illicit distilling and the Ku 
Klux gave pretexts.§ In the East, reliance was placed on the 
heavy negro vote. 

No one in the state was more interested in the result of the 
election than John Pool. Reference has been made to the cam- 
paign fund placed at his disposal. With this as a basis, heestab- 
lished headquarters at Raleigh and directed his campaign against 
Merrimon whom he feared whether elected or not. He published 
a pamphlet against him which resulted in a libel suit by Merri- 
mon at the close of the campaign. But Pool’s influence was 
manifestly waning. 

The election was held on August 1 amid intense interest on the 
part of the whole country. Fraud was evident in many parts of 
the state on election day, although most of that sort of thing 
had already been done. Over two hundred negroes were fraudu- 
lently registered in one township in Halifax county.|| Nine hun- 
dred negroes were sent from Washington City to Norfolk and 





*Sentinel, February 5, 1872. 

+tSentinel, Feb. 1, 1872. 

tRaleigh News, quoting Washington Patriot. 

$David A. Jenkins, the state treasurer, offered to testify as to the outrages 
of revenue officials in Gaston county. Charlotte Democrat, Oct. 8, 1872. 

wom, July 30, 1872. 
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thence distributed throughout the state to vote. Six hundred of 
these were in the employment of the Board of Public Works and 
were shipped South on the “Vanderbilt” on July 27, and brought 
back on August 4.* Negroes were also brought in from South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee. The following table of ex- 
cess of the vote cast above the voting strength in some of the 
Republican strongholds is enlightening. The two counties last 
named went Democratic: 


Bladen 46 
Cumberland 321 
Duplin 526 
Swain 183 
Franklin 265 
Halifax 852 
Nash 496 
Northampton 184 
Robeson 171 
Sampson 145 


The first returns that came in indicated a Democratic victory, 
and there was great rejoicing in the party. Events proved that 
it was ill-timed, for the returns from many of the Republican coun- 
ties were held back, and, when they came in, Caldwell’s vote was 
materially increased. At the end of a week his election on the 
face of the returns was assured. The cry of fraud which had gone 
up on election day was now redoubled, and there was a wide- 
spread popular demand that Merrimon should contest the elec- 
tion. The Greeley papers in the North, charging fraud, also in- 
sisted upon this.t Merrimon was willing to contest if the proofs 
of fraud were convincing, but only on that condition, and he left 
the decision of the question to the Conservative state executive 
committee. On October 20, the Conservative and Liberal Repub- 
lican executive committees met in joint session to decide the mat- 
ter and came to the conclusion that it was best not to contest. 
The official vote stood as follows: 

Caldwell 98,132 
Merrimon 96,234 
Caldwell’s majority 1,898 

*News, Aug. 28, 1872. 

tThe New York Herald, the New York World, the New York Tribune, and 
the Washington Patriot all have much interesting material bearing on this 


election. All of them made charges of fraud. 
tLetter to S. A. Ashe in Carolina Messenger, Sept. 19, 1872. 
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Merrimon carried fifty-four counties, but the heavy adverse ma- 
jorities in several of the black counties defeated him. 

No doubt can be entertained that, if the campaign and election 
had been fairly conducted, the result would have been a complete 
Conservative victory. As it was, the amendments were carried 
and the legislature was won, its political complexion being as 
follows: 


Senate House Joint Ballot 
Conservatives 32 66 98 
Republicans 18 54 72 


With the close of the state campaign, the Conservatives lost 
heart; and the result in November soon became a foregone con- 
clusion. Dislike of Greeley, dormant at first, was revived and 
soon became apparent. Where there was not active dislike there 
was apathy, and this marked the two closing months of the cam- 
paign. A number of leading Republicans came to the support of 
Greeley, among them being Lewis Hanes and R. M. Henry. 
There was also an interesting and quite considerable negro Lib- 
eral organization,* but no serious inroads were made on Repub- 
lican strength. The nomination of Charles O’Conor by the 
“Straight-Out Democrats,” in spite of vigorousefforts on the part 
of the Republicans to promote it, injured the Democratic party 
scarcely at all. Plato Durham was the only Democrat of promi- 
nence who joined in the movement, and there is good reason to 
believe that his part in it was the result of an agreement which 
bore testimony to his self-sacrifice.t 

There was no need of fraud in November, for the indifference of 
the ‘‘stay-at-home” Democrats accomplished for the Republicans 
all that they could have desired. Grant carried the state by a 
majority of 24,675, the total vote being 164,863. His total 
vote, 94,769, showed a loss of only 3,363 from Caldwell’s vote, 
while Greeley with a total of 70,094 votes lost 26,140 from Mer- 
rimon’s total. Grant carried fifty-five counties as contrasted 
with forty-one carried by Caldwell. The figures are convincing 
proof of how widespread was the dissatisfaction with Greeley 





*One Cross, a Greeley negro in Raleigh, was assaulted by negroes because 
of his politics. One of his assailants was prosecuted under the Ku Klux act 
and convicted. News, July 24, 1872. 


tThere is much ground for the belief that Mr. Durham was told by certain 
prominent officials that if he would support O’Conor that all the Ku Klur 
prosecutions in his county would be dropped. 
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and how small the hope of victory. Several political changes 
were made during the election. The distinction between Con- 
servatives and Democrats became more marked. Little friction 
was so far apparent, but it was clearly seen it would soon de- 
velop. In the Republican party there was an evident tendency 
on the part of the natives to ignore the carpet-baggers and so 
far as possible to give all the offices to themselves, but the plan 
thus far was accompanied by little success by reason of the 
strong hold which the strangers had upon the negro vote. 
Although the result of the year was in reality favorable to the 
Conservatives, since they retained the legislature, from the party 
standpoint it lacked completeness, and it was accompanied by 
many bitter disappointments. 





Two Hopeful Religious Tendencies 


By Wriusiam P. Few, 
President of Trinity College 


We are accustomed to think of our age as marked by material 
progress and widespread physical well-being but by acorrespond- 
ing religious decadence. Despite superficial appearances I think 
it is possible to show that this popular belief rests upon a miscon- 
ception of the true spirit of the age. I shall attempt now to 
point out only two of the hopeful religious tendencies of our time. 

The first of these relates to the steadily changing manner of in- 
terpreting the Bible, to the increasing feeling that it is to be read 
not slavishly according to the letter that killeth, but in the light 
of the spirit that giveth life. While the Christian religion had © 
back of it centuries of preparation, still it is not a growth in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Itis today what it was in the be- 
ginning—“‘the faith which was once delivered to the saints.” It 
rests upon an unchanging Bible. Though the Bible has through 
the shifting social, civic, and intellectual ideals of nineteen cen- 
turies remained quite unchanged, yet the understanding of it, the 
interpretation and the practical application of it have changed 
from age to age. 

The interpretation of the Bible is a growth, and the history of 
it has striking resemblances to the literary history of some of the 
greatest of human documents. The beautiful simplicity, fine self- 
restraint, and universal truth of Homer have at times not been 
enough to escape the devastating effects of what seems to be in 
average human nature an inevitable craving for literalness; and 
for generations the Homeric poems were actually supplanted by 
a prosaic commonplace that claimed to give from an eye-witness 
the facts of the Trojan war. As late as the Elizabethan age, in 
his translation of Homer made famous by Keats’s memorable 
sonnet, Chapman, lacking spiritual vision, had the temerity to 
handle the sacred vessels of Greek art with the substantial grasp 
of thebarbarian. And even Pope, great poet though he was, with 
his dull literalness and formidable heroic couplet, thought to 
amend the morning freshness and the divine liquidity of the older 
poet’s verse, simple as if it were singing itself in the streets of 
Athens amidst her primitive, vigorous sons by the sources of the 
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river of time. While Homer’s poetry has by modern criticism 
been restored in the full integrity of its text, it is still too often 
the pitiable victim of a mousing and pedestrian scholarship. 

The literalists have time and again tried to improve on the wis- 
dom and consummate art of Shakespeare, the loftiest of all the 
singers that time is heirto. These literary formalists by false 
standards of excellence so perverted the tastes as to obscurefrom 
many generations of Englishmen the richness of Shakespeare in 
truth to the universal and his ministry to the imaginative rea- 
son and to all the elements by which the human spirit, if it would 
live aright, has chiefly to live. 

To come to a document with which Americans are more famil- 
iar, the constitution of the United States, though expounded by 
a slowly changing body that is supposed to be remote from the 
moods of the multitude, has yet felt the tendency of the age to 
abandon word-by-word interpretation and to put the spirit above 
the letter; for, as Mr. Dooley half seriously observed, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court always follow the election returns. 

There has likewise been a period of strict construction of the Bi- 
ble. A willingness to rest in the literal meaning rather than to find 
and apply its universal significance has many a time played havoc 
with the Scriptures. This Pharisaic tendency to give to the literal, 
the temporary, and the local, the place that belongs to the spirit- 
ual, the abiding, and the universal, has often not only completely 
distorted the meaning of the Bible but it has vitiated Christian 
life. And by it the fine enthusiasm for goodness has been turned 
into heat for some favorite interpretation or some particular form 
of belief. This religious intensity, good in itself but diverted by a 
wrong interpretation of the Bible, has unfortunately been reinfore- 
ed by another trait in human nature. Man in his state of nature 
is a gregarious animal; in the next place he is the member of aclan; 
andin a later stage of development he is an adherent of a faction, 
asect,or a party. This blind championship of neighborhood 
interests, community feelings, inherited prejudices, and precon- 
ceived opinions, transmitted as it is from primitive conditions, 
is an inborn bias that is hard to resist; and the ability to see the 
other man’s point of view and to enter into sympathy with him 
who holds antagonistic beliefs, is the mark and final test of a cul- 
tivated man. The natural tendency to clannishness, partisanship, 
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and separatism has caused many a man in the past to devote to 
party or sect or faction gifts that were meant for mankind, and 
is responsible for the religious wars and persecutions of the dark 
ages which make up one of the saddest chaptersin human history, 
as it is also responsible for the later warfare of religion and science, 
itself almost as destructive as the feuds of faith in the remoter 
past. It is responsible, too, for sectionalism which curses all peo- 
ple, for the dissidence that sets men into warring political camps, 
arrays the country against the town, creates social, literary, 
financial, and hereditary castes, and fixes impassable gulfs be- 
tween innumerable factions that ought to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the conflicts of modern life. We have in our time lost 
something of the old ardor and intensity of other times, and these 
were in themselves good. We must make up for this loss by sym- 
pathetic and aggressive co-operation on the part of all good men 
in every cause that makes for progress and improvement. We 
must acquire a speaking and working acquaintance with men 
good and true in every class and station. 

I am not here arguing for the destruction of religious denomi- 
nations and political parties. They will always have their place, 
I doubt not. But the old partisanship, bitterness, and unfair- 
ness, now so fast passing away, ought to pass completely. 
Churchmen of all denominations ought to work heartily together 
for the good of their fellows; and citizens, especially now that we 
are entering upon what promises to be an uncommonly bitter 
national campaign, should bear in mind that patriotic men of all 
parties are equally concerned in the welfare of our common coun- 
try. Every Christian man and every good citizen, I believe, must 
have breadth of view and comprehensive sympathies. That these 
are coming is one of the hopeful signs of our time. 

Close akin to the first is the second sign of promise of which I 
will speak—the tendency, in recent times so pronounced, to shift 
the emphasis from correctness of creed to soundness of life. I do 
not mean to intimate that sound living does not still rest on 
sound thinking. But the erecting of an ancient confession of 
faith into the seat of authority has produced a falseconservatism, 
an insistence upon regularity of experience and profession that 
have at times made religious sects a clog on human progress, 
This insistence too on correctness of creed rather than vital relig- 
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ion is apt to breed empty profession and orthodox formalism— 
an intellectual and spiritual sluggishness that is froward in its 
retention of outworn forms rather than conservative of the 
simple, essential spirit of Christianity. 

The shifting of emphasis from formal profession and correctness 
of creed to one’s actual work and the spirit in which one works 
has for a good while been steadily going on, and has today be- 
come almost completely effected. And no greater incentive to 
true religion could be given than to make universal the standard 
that judges men, not by what they profess to be and believe, but 
by the amount of Christian service they give and by the spirit in 
which they give it. The only check I can see to the complete set- 
ting up of this standard throughout Christendom is an assertive 
so-called liberalism that, decrying all creeds, makes some good 
and earnest men react in the opposite direction. 

Of course dogma has it place in religion, and the tendency of 
which I speak does not make for the weakening of this, but for a 
shifting of emphasis from creed to life. Itisnot that we may have 
a new creed but a new and fuller life; a religion not like that of 
the Middle Ages, amatter of the intellect, but like that of primi- 
tive Christianity, a religion of the whole of life. This extension of 
the scope of religion makes it not a consideration for the future 
but for the present, not for one day in the week but forevery day, 
and for all men. This conception of religion held by the devouter 
souls of all times is being more widely accepted and is resulting 
in the widening of religious activities. ‘“‘The salt of the earth’’ 
touches more of human life, “the light of the world” shines fur- 
ther. 

These tendencies do not rest on the discovery of new truths 
but on the old eternal verities made strong again by being 
stripped of intellectual confusions that through human imperfec- 
tions have gathered about them in the passing of the centuries. 
But the two converging tendencies do create a new opportunity 
for the church in America in our time, an opportunity to touch 
life at more points than ever before. A few years ago Christian 
America united in efforts for an old-time revival of religion. The 
result was in a form perhaps unlooked for; for it was, I believe, 
a wave of reform that reached every phase of national life. This 
movement created by the conscience of the country has been 
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taken up by self-seeking men and with characteristic American 
excess has in many cases gone to all kinds of extremes; but at 
bottom it is sound and is symptomatic of that saving quality in 
the nation that is to preserve it. 

The slackening of the coherent force of creeds and the less ar- 
dent communion of minds in convictions of a common belief will 
be more than made up for by a spiritual union and by the bond 
of a common service. 

Now, I hope that no one will think I have been preaching a 
gospel of good works. I realize with great distinctness that 
what one does depends absolutely on what one is; and the “what 
is’’ is therefore first to be attended to rather than the “what 
does.”” The chief business of the church will always be to keep 
the sources of life fresh and strong, and the fruits may be depend- 
ed on to be sound and growing. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” is not only an authoritative promise but is a truth 
enforced by all experience. This isthe true religion of the past and 
the religion of the future. 

Resting upon old and everlasting truths I have ventured to 
sound this note of encouragement because we are so accustomed 
in our time to hearing pessimistic jeremiads, because there is hesi- 
tancy and uncertainty in so many directions, and because our 
minds are brought so constantly into touch with the mire and 
poisons of the world that Christian America needs to be reas- 
sured by renewed faith and hope. My faithis that a religion like 
this will lift the race from the low.ground of intellectual miasma 
into the uplands of the liberty of the true sons of God. 











The State University and a National System 
of Education 
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The files of the reports of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, of the proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, of the reports of state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, of the proceedings of state teachers’ associations, of educa- 
tional magazines, pamphlets and books, as well as the daily press, 
show educational unrest, amovement approaching an educational 
revolution. There is a feeling that our education isnot sufficient- 
ly related to the life of the people and that it is water-logged with 
traditionalism. This revolutionary spirit extends to all classes, 
the laity as well as the profession. It demands that the entire 
school course, common, secondary, and college, be rewritten so as 
to vocationalize and socialize education. In the high school it 
is rapidly placing domestic economy, manual training, commer- 
cial subjects, normal training, and agriculture. In addition sepa- 
rate trades and agricultural high schools are being established. 
Union labor organizations are insisting on vocationalizing the 
schools much further, some even demanding separate trade schools 
to be a part of, and to parallel, the common schools. In the field 
of higher education, the same spirit is at work. It has largely 
vocationalized the universities, and the course of study of the 
small classical college is showing the influence of the movementin 
the numerous courses in science, history, economics, sociology, 
and political science. 

The condition is healthy. Educational discussion is universal; 
the old system is being subjected to the most exhaustive investi- 
gation, and likewise constructive proposals are most searchingly 
scrutinized. Educational experiments are going on everywhere. 
The whole country is an educational laboratory. Out of it all 
will be evolved a truly national system of education, serving and 
reflecting a dominating national purpose. Such does not exist 
today in completeness, and largely because of the absence of a 
well defined national aim. The national process is not complete. 
Dr. Pritchett says, “No nation is likely to be educationally effi- 
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cient until it has grown into some fair possession of a national 
educational consciousness.” 

Our war for independence and the formation of the federal con- 
stitution were the first signal manifestations of the national spirit 
in this country. As usual the spirit first showed itself in military 
and political affairs. Our educational institutions for a long time 
remained unaffected by the nationalconsciousness. The old colon- 
ial schools projected themselves into the nineteenth century. 
Slowly the national spirit seized upon the public school idea and 
extended it gradually. This national process is still going on, 
extending and unifying the system. Before the Civil War, the do- 
main of higher education was practically not touched by the na- 
tional spirit. The seminary land grant acts were feeble flickerings 
of a national purpose in highereducation. They were premature. 
The private academy and the classical college, with afew law and 
medical schools, constituted the institutions of higher learning. 
The college almost invariably rested on a church foundation. 
None of these institutions were the products of the national spirit. 
In the Civil War the nationalizing and particularistic forces met 
in death grapple. Since the triumph of the federal government, 
national life has grown rapidly and has developed many new 
organs of expression. Noteworthy among these are the various 
federal departments and bureaus created to serve the economic 
interests of the country. 

Especially significant is the nationalizing influence in the field of 
higher education. The bureau of education, established in 1867, 
has done a great work in collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion about school systems and institutions of higher learning. 
But in the midst of the Civil War, the national government took 
its greatest step towards nationalizing higher education. The 
college land grant act of 1862 provided by means of public lands 
for the endowment of at least one institution of higher learning 
in each state and territory, wherein the leading object should be, 
without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the states might respectively prescribe. Thus it 
was sought to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. 
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‘Mr. Morrill, the author of the bill, in discussing it before the house, 
said, “It is proposed to establish at least one college in every 
state, upon a sure and perpetual foundation, accessible to all, but 
especially to the sons of toil, where all the needful sciences for the 
practical avocations of life shall be taught; where neither the 
higher graces of classical studies, nor the military drill our coun- 
try now so greatly appreciates, will be entirely ignored, and where 
agriculture, the foundation of all present and future prosperity, 
may look for troops of earnest friends, studying its familiar and ~ 
recondite economics, and at last elevating it to a higher level, 
where it may fearlessly invoke comparison with the most advanc- 
ed standard of the world.” 

The act was revolutionary. The United States was a great 
agricultural and industrial country, yet agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts were receiving no attention in the field of education. 
The classical colleges of the day prepared for the learned profes- 
sions only: law, medicine, ministry, and teaching. Hawthorne 
expressed this fact when he wrote his mother, “I can not become 
a physician and live by men’s diseases; I can not become a lawyer 
and live by their quarrels; Ican not be aclergyman and live by 
their sins. I suppose there is nothing left for me but to write 
books.” Outside of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and the 
naval and military academies, there were practically no institu- 
tions in the United States offering advanced instruction in civil 
engineering and none in electrical or mining engineering. There 
was probably not a physics laboratoryin thecountry. The other 
natural sciences were in about the same condition. 

Probably Mr. Morrill himself did not appreciate the full mean- 
ing and scope of the movement which he had the honor of first in- 
corporating into law. Withthe passing of time it has broadened 
deepened, and defined itself. It is the glory of Mr. Morrill that he 
did not attempt to define and delimit minutely the proposed col- 
leges; he phrased the law in such comprehensive language as to 
permit the largest liberty in development. The act was broad 
and liberal. While agriculture and mechanic arts are mentioned, 
the classics and other subjects are not excluded. The fact is that 
on the basis of the grant, without violating any of its provisions 
and in perfect accord with the endowment, some of the broadest 
institutions of learning on the continent, yea, in the world, are 
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founded. Almost every conceivable subject and interest of man 
are taught in some of the land grant colleges. It is noteworthy 
that agriculture and engineering are better developed in those 
colleges that are broadest and most cosmopolitan; that is, in 
those state colleges that have all the departments of a great uni- 
versity as defined by Ezra Cornell—“‘an institution where any per- 
son can find instruction in any study.” 

What then are some of the effects of the land grant colleges up- 
on our educational system? What are some of the distinctive 
characteristics of the American state university? What are some 
of the distinctive features of the national educational policy which 
our nationalism is evolving? All of these questions in a general 
way may be answered together. 

1. Democratic Spirit. The old education was aristocratic. 
For a time only the priests were educated. Later the princes and 
a few of the elect laymen were included. Only the governing 
classes were trained. The masses were to serve, and everything 
possible was done to keepeducation from them. In contrast with 
this the new education is democratic. It even proposes to bring 
all forms of education within the reach of the masses. It opens 
the door of oportunity to all. It strives to give the great body 
of the people a training for intelligent citizenship, for social life, 
and for economic efficiency. Its purpose is to prepare thechildren 
of all occupations for all useful activities, to give vocational as 
well as general education. The American system of public schools 
including the state university is the most democratic of institu- 
tions. 

The university, as well 2s the elementary schools, must be a 
true servant of all the people. A university must be democratic 
socially; for one that fosters the undemocratic spirit will godown 
or will be compelled to yield to the sweeping tide of American life 
and purpose. By this standard may all teaching, courses of 
study, student organizations including societies, clubs, and cus- 
toms, be judged. Do they breathe into the students a broad 
spirit of democracy and a large sympathy, andthus prepare them 
in spirit to enter American life and to articulate readily with their 
fellows; or do they develop a spirit of snobbery, of aristocracy, of 
clannishness? The latter disqualifies them for life in a democ- 
racy. Is it not time that American universities were giving more 
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attention to the social spirit and customs growing up among 
their students? Why the socially submerged in our universities ? 
What are the universities doing for their students socially? Mr. 
Slosson in his studies of the great American universities found 
even in the state universities a large per cent of the students—in 
some cases as high as 75—socially submerged, that is, cut off 
from mixing in the polite society of the universities. It is time 
some searching questions were being asked. Why such a condi- 
tion? Is it inevitable? Is it healthful? What is the remedy? 
In this respect is the college discharging its duty to the public? 

Moreover what will be the effect of the growing expensiveness 
of college life? Are not dress, athletics, and social functions and 
customs becoming unnecessarily costly? Will not thisfact accen- 
tuate social stratification, divide the students more sharply into 
classes, and place an impassable gulf between them? Will it 
not go further and keep away from the university the poor boys 
and girls of the country and of the industrial classes of the cities 
and thus limit attendance to the well-to-do? In that event the 
state university becomes an institution for theclasses and not for 
the masses. Society will risk the loss of the many great leaders 
who rise from the ranks. Is it not possible for institutions of 
higher learning, while not puritanically forbidding select social 
functions, to develop a vital social spirit that will find expression 
in a series of simple, inexpensive functions which the poorest and 
the richest student alike will feel free to attend? Is not a failure 
to do so a reflection upon college authorities? Ability to mix 
with freedom and ease in refined society is a part of a liberal edu- 
cation, and no university has done its duty to its students if it 
fails to bring the means to develop such ability within easy reach 
of every student. 

Refined society is used advisedly. For much of what is called 
polite society is not polite, and the socially submerged often 
choose their lot rather than to toady to a set that calls itself po- 
lite. So called polite society is usually exclusive, sometimes snob- 
bish; while refined society is simple and democratic. Universities 
should establish a sharp distinction between them, a true democ- 
racy in social life, an opportunity for true worth to secure both 
social appreciation andsocialculture. Character, not coin; brain, 
not blood, should count in university society. Every university 
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should develop such a body of public opinion as will run any 
other form of society out of the institution. 

2. Social Service and Economic Efficiency. Over the portals 
of an ancient university was this inscription, ‘No useful know- 
ledge taught here.” The graduate of the old time college might 
with Faust say: 

“I’ve now, alas! philosophy, medicine, jurisprudence, too, 

And to my cost theology with ardent labor studied through, 

And here I stand with all my lore, 

Poor fool, no wiser than before.” 
Over against this view of education stands the twentieth century 
American conception of education, namely, that it shall make 
every man and woman, not only an heir to knowledge and cul- 
ture, but moreover an efficient economic unit in society. It pro- 
poses to abolish poverty and all of the social and moral evils 
growing out of poverty by putting every member of society in 
possession of a body of vocational knowledge that will enable 
him to make an honest and competent living. It involves giving 
every man and woman the technical knowledge necessary to solve 
the meat and bread problem. This is the meaning and the spirit 
in the vocational departments of the great American state uni- 
versities. The same spirit is pushing its way down and is trans- 
forming the public high school. A paper by H. C. Robinson in 
School Review, May, 1911, being a study of the rapid extension 
of agriculture in the high school curriculum, shows that there 
probably were one thousand high schools in the United States 
teaching agriculture in 1910-11. Indeed the principle of voca- 
tional courses in the high school may be said to be established. 

This same spirit is making its way into the grades. Of course 
no one thinks of dropping the general culture courses from any of 
our schools, but the dominating note in the movement is a call 
for an appreciation of the economic factor in life, of the philoso- 
phy of the fundamental interests and organization of society. It 
demands that education socialize us, that is, that it bring every 
member of society into practical and efficient working relations 
with his fellows, that it prepare him to fit his place in the social, 
economic, religious, and political order. The friends of this move- 
ment point out that over against the million and a quarter en- 
gaged in the professions, the census of 1900 showed nearly five 
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millions engaged in the trades and transportation, almost seven 
millions in domestic and personal services, about seven and a 
third millions in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, close to 
eleven millions in agriculture, and about twenty-three and a half 
millions of women and girls in the home. We are reminded that 
for the million in the professions, society in her educational sys- 
tem has generously provided, but that for the eleven million she 
has until of late scarcely permitted a trace of the farm or the shop 
to penetrate the schools. Is education doing its duty in a democ- 
racy when it makes no attempt to train the millions for the fun- 
damental occupations? Is society duly appreciative of her obli- 
gations when she fails to provide anything in the way of special 
education to fit the millions of women for the responsible place 
that they occupy in the social structure? We are asked what is 
our education doing to fit women to spend wisely the family in- 
come, to make the home happy and comfortable, and to rear pro- 
perly the children of the country? 

Social service and economic efficiency are therefore to be domi- 
nant characteristics of the state university. This idea prevades 
the course of study. The department of education, aside from re- 
search, is training teachers for the schools of the state, especially 
for the high schools and normals. One university has a number 
of teaching fellows scattered among the high schools working un- 
der the guidance of experts at the university. In addition to the 
arts and sciences, the typical state university offers vocational 
courses in electrical, mechanical, civil and marine engineering; in 
agriculture, domestic science, medicine, law, pharmacy, dentistry, 
and commerce. Some of these institutions through extension de- 
partments are instructing the men in the shops and the farmers 
at home. The departments of economics and political science 
train for citizenship, the public service, journalism, railroading, 
banking, and business. The agricultural department is prepar- 
ing men for the farm, for teaching, for governmental service, for 
leadership and forresearch. The emphasis on the vocational is well 
founded, for the wars of the future will be industrial, not military. 
In fact the world is rapidly becoming a great industrial battle 
field. The great captains and conquerors of the future will bemen 
who are masters in the field of the pure and applied sciences. 
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The state university professor is a public officer and is imbued 
with the spirit of service. In additional to his professional duties 
he may be serving as an expert on a commission on railroad rates, 
currency, banking, the tariff; or he may be conducting a geologi- 
cal survey, a farmers’ institute, an agricultural survey, determin- 
ing the water power of the state, or acting as the director of a 
legislative reference bureau or of a state history commission. He 
is in touch with the world of affairs. The government and the 
industrial world are coming more and more to use the university 
professor as a consulting expert. Governors, presidents, and 
departmental chiefs find that the professor often knows more 
about the practical problems than they themselves do; the rail- 
road president or captain of industry finds the professor capable 
of unraveling the mysteries of rates, prices, or production. He is 
neither a doctrinaire nor a bigot. He is thoroughly scientific. He 
is applying fearlessly the scientific knowledge wrought out in the 
laboratory, to the affairs of every day life. The American state 
university is coming to be “the scientific adviser of the state.” 

There is in all this a deep significance. It means that the uni- 
versity is the highest servant of the state, that its mission is to 
serve society. The ideal of the common good, of the public weal, 
is constantly before the professors and officers. It is their inspi- 
ration in the laboratory, the lecture room, and in public service. 
From this viewpoint vocational education has primarily a social 
bearing. Vocations are the channels through which men chiefly 
serve the common life of the state. Society is profoundly inter- 
ested in the efficiency of her doctors because human life and the 
general health depends upon them; in the efficiency of her farmers 
because the soil is a primary source of wealth; in the efficiency of 
her engineers because upon their skill are contingent wealth, com- 
fort, and life; in the efficiency of her teachers because the intelli- 
gence and character of her children rest with them. 

The university thus discredits no calling; it dignifies and honors 
all; it brings into the same class room, on the same gridiron, and 
into the same society or club the future capitalists, bankers, and 
captains of industry with the future farmers, mechanics and engi- 
neers; it breaks down class distinctions and develops instead mu- 
tual respect, openmindedness, and tolerance. Nothing could be 
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more democratic. The far reaching significance of this on the fu- 
ture relations of labor and capital cannot be measured. 

The university, however, will fail sadly if it should not inspire the 
students with this ideal of sovial service and efficiency. Theindivi- 
dualistic or selfish view of life must give place to the more noble 
conception of public service. The graduate in engineering or in 
agriculture as well asin political science must be imbued with 
this view of public obligation. Such a university ideal kept con- 
stantly before students is an inspiration; it lifts them out of them- 
selves and introduces them to the unseen world of idealism. 

After all the most highly prized things of life are invisible, in- 
tangible, such as truth, honor, intellectual power, character, per- 
sonality, virtue. To these the university must be true. She must 
inspire her students with a lofty idealism anda robust faith in 
spiritual verities. If she does this, her graduates will idealize and 
spiritualize the material. They will find within them a perennial 
foundation of good cheer and joy; it will be to them a constant 
source of courage and inspiration. 

The university is therefore proposing to educate in the fullest 
sense, that is, to develop completely all the powers of the indivi- 
dual. Respecting one’s self, this includes complete self develop- 
ment and self mastery. “He that ruleth his spirit (is better) than 
he that taketh a city.” Respecting his relations with his fellows, 
it means that he shall love his neighbor as himself. It means the 
spirit of helpfulness, of broad sympathy for his fellows, a fuller 
realization in society of the spirit of the man of Galilee. 

To realize this there must be a definite university aim pervading 
and dominating all departments, courses, teachers, student 
groups, and organizations. There must be perfect team work; 
there must be perfect articulation in departments and courses; 
there must be an esprit de corps throughout the institutions. All 
courses, teaching, administrative policies, and student organiza- 
tions and customs are to be judged by the standard fixed by the 
university ideal and purpose. The most notable statement of the 
viewpoint of the small college in recent years breathes the same 
spirit of social service and efficiency. It is the address of the class 
of 1885 of Amherst College made in June, 1910, to the trustees of 
the college. The address appreciates the stern public necessity 
that has compelled the great universities to develop along the 
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line of technical education; it also points out the patent fact that 
it is impossible for the small college with its limited means to fol- 
low the example; it then raises the much debated question, what 
is to be the field of the small college and concretely what should 
Amherst do in the premises? It advises a reorganization of the 
college so as to make it exclusively a liberal arts, or rather a modi- 
fied classical, school. 

In emphasizing the general culture of the small college this class 
of 1885 recognizes the vocational idea in higher education, when 
they say that “for statesmen, leaders of public thought, for litera- 
ture. . . . nothing can take the place of the classical educa- 
tion.”” Therefore they say the distinctive field of Amherst is noth- 
ing less than “training in public leadership and broad culture.” 
Hence Amherst is to provide through the modified classical course 
an education thought to be best adapted to develop great 
leaders in thought, statesmanship, and in literature, that is, a 
professional education for that class of people. 

3. Research. The state university is “the people’s organized 
instrument of research.”” The departments of education are con- 
ducting investigations into the nature and operations of the mind 
and its relations to its physical and social environment for the 
purpose of accumulating a body of scientific knowledge about 
the mind as a basis for a theory andasystem of education. There 
is also activity in the pure and applied sciences. A few univer- 
sities have established engineering experiment stations. They 
are engaged in research and experimentation with a view to ex- 
tending the domain of knowledge in engineering. All new build- 
ing materials and new forms of construction should be thoroughly 
tested in the engineering laboratory before they are put to prac- 
tical use. New designs and new building material are worked 
out, paving and road materials tested, and the relative strength 
and durability of different materials ascertained. No less active 
in research are the departments of history, political science, and 
economics. Probably the most active department in the fied of 
research is that of agriculture. Asa rule the experiment station 
is closely connected with the university. Through experiment, 
the station is trying to discover new facts and build up a great 
body of scientific knowledge about the soil, its fertilization, and 
cultivation; farm plants, their breeding, selection and cultivation; 
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forests and their conservation; farm animals, their diseases and 
care. 

It may be urged that the view here stated is the optimistic, 
that in state universities the standard of scholarship is low, that 
the students are addicted to social and athletic excesses, that the 
vocational education given is superficial, that the students are 
not given a broad enough foundation in the pure sciences and lit- 
erature. There is justice in some, if not all, of the criticisms. But 
the universities are young; they are in process of finding them- 
selves; they have been compelled to open up new and untrodden 
paths; they are in process of adjustment. It may be said that 
the leaders appreciate the dangers that they are now grappling 
with, the problems of scholarship and of athletics and of social ex- 
cesses. They propose to square conduct in all departments with 
official professions. Absolute honesty must rule in football as 
well as in mathematics. They appreciate too that the great ap- 
plied science departments of engineering and agriculture must not 
become trades schools turning out mere artisans; that a mere 
knowledge of the mechanical devices and knacks of a trade is 
neither sufficient nor important; that they must rest upon a 
broad foundation in science, that their graduates must know the 
scientific principles underlying their occupations. Doubtless all 
of these problems will be successfully solved in time. 

Such are some of the broad lines along which a national system 
of education is in process of developing. This paper is a mere 
sketch, an outline, of national tendencies in the field of education. 
That there is present in the educational movement a national 
spirit, that there is evolving a distinct national purpose that will 
give type and unity to our education, and that the three char- 
acteristics named—democracy, social service, and economic effi- 
ciency and research—are prominent and coming to be dominant, 
no one acquainted with our educational conditions and history 
can doubt. Just what will be the final form that the system will 
take no one can venture to say. But little has been said regard- 
ing the place which the small classical college will occupy, and 
nothing with respect to the place which the great national uni- 
versities, resting on private foundations, will takein thenational 
system. With respect to the small college, the Amherst idea may 
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control. Whatever may be the final outcome, the great national 
universities will play a leading part. They will adjust themselves 


to the national spirit and will accurately reflect thenational pur- 
pose. 











A Critical Biography of George Bernard Shaw* 
Martin W. SaMPson, 
Professor of English in Cornell University 

Bernard Shaw is eminently worth writing about. The main 
difficulty in doing so seems to be to keep from imitating the Ber- 
nard Shaw way of writing. Theman is infectious, his praisers and 
abusers in print have extolled and damned in more or lesseffective 
epigram. And this is no way, ordinarily, to reach the truth; for 
ordinarily an epigram goes nearer to an extreme than does a 
superlative. Perhaps the first condition, then, of writing sensi- 
bly about Mr. Shaw is to set one’s face against cleverness of ex- 
pression and to put down in soberness one’s opinions about a 
man who has convinced the world of his cleverness and left it still 
in doubt as to his sobriety. Mr. Henderson’s large volume has 
first of all this merit, that its author has sought to tell the truth 
and to let the expression quietly keep pace. Sometimes he lapses 
into the inevitable and sweeps an assured generalization into a 
sentence with the net result of reminding his readers how much 
better his original does the same thing. But he has written a 
genuinely interesting book, one whose faults can be blue-pencilled 
and whose virtues are plain. 

To begin with the obvious things: this volume, to the average 
reader, looks too like a great tome. Its size would not impress 
one who thinks of biography in the terms of Masson’s Milton or 
Lockhart’s Scott or Boswell’s Johnson, but it will certainly daunt 
the man who is used to the limits of a compact little summary. 
Five hundred of these large pages would have been, indeed, none 
too many to set forth a vivid personality, but there isa great 
deal of waste room. The chapters overlap, and things are re- 
stated asif from different points of view when in reality the 
change of phrasing is so slight as to amount to mere repetition. 
Mr. Shaw’s apparent lack of feeling, Mr. Shaw’s preparation for 
public speaking, Mr. Shaw’s alleged atheism, Mr. Shaw’s indubit- 
able old clothes, and a dozen other things besides, little and great, 
recur and recur. Moreover,—as King Charles II apologized to 
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his courtiers for being an unconscionable time a-dying,—Mr. Hen- 
derson, without apologizing, is an unconscionable time in- pre- 
senting us Bernard Shaw a-living: there is an Author’s Introduc- 
tion, a Preface, a Preface to the American Edition, and in the first 
chapter a few more prefatory remarks. There was enough sub- 
stance in the book to warrant the author’s letting it speak for it- 
self; all this preamble (save the legitimate acknowledgement of 
service rendered) savors of the readable publisher’s-gossip distri- 
buted to the papers in advance of a book’s appearance. The au- 
thor’s credentials needed none of this half-nervous justification. 

The faults of the book do not call for a rewriting, but some 
rigorous reconstruction is required, and some checking up of inci- 
dentals, such as the attribution to Colonel Sellers of Walpole's 
notion that every man had his price: the attribution to Maurice 
Barres of the idea of Rabelais, fays ce gue vouldras; the use of 
“raconteur” as if it were modern French; the contradictory ap- 
proval of Mr. Shaw for being an opportunist in matters political 
and for being a doctrinaire in matters of dramatic criticism; the 
occasional setting up of a straw man whose first name is “If”; 
the too-quick acceptance of a Shaw retort asa true answer; the 
failure to drive home a contradiction that is real, not verbal; the 
long quotation of a palmist’s reading of a hand; an ill-timed flip- 
pancy (page 210, line 9); and amisprint now and then. The cor- 
rection of these things will add to the value of a biography which 
has the praiseworthy quality of being neither controversial nor 
sycophantic. Mr. Henderson has tried valiantly to see his sub- 
ject steadily and impartially, and his book grows better as it goes 
on. The reviewer reads somewhat laboriously through the over- 
long first part, but his pace quickens and his interest livens in the 
latter part, and he lays the big volume aside with a reasonable 
wish for more. Now to the principal matter. 

Two large classes of people affected by the work of Bernard 
Shaw will find this book little short of a revelation: the “eminent- 
ly respectable” people who think that the author of Man and 
Superman and Mrs. Warren’ s Profession is what they think Vol- 
taire and Zola are,—incarnate impiety and incarnate pornogra- 
phy; and the equally, though not so eminently, respectable people 
who regard Mr. Shaw as incarnate buffoonery, the most amusing 
maker of nonsense they have read formany along day. This 
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biography proves, beyond any manner of doubt, Mr. Shaw’s fun- 
damental earnestness and his far-sighted vision of a better world 
than past and present society has given us. It proves, although 
its author does not so put it, that Shaw’s way of expressing him- 
self is just as natural and legitimate as (say) Burke’s, his didact- 
ism as deep-seated as (say) Wordsworth’s, his brilliance not super- 
ficial, his quickness not hasty, his humor not absurd. As to the 
soundness of his views, social and individual (so far as they can 
be separated), that must be estimated by the given reader; but 
one who reads the book before us will thereafter credit Mr. Shaw 
with possessing a strongly-conceived inner purpose, and a zealous 
ardor to lead his listeners to the ideals which he profoundly be- 
lieves will bring a finer and healthier civilization. 

Mr. Henderson establishes all this—and it is no small serviceto 
render—by a straightforward account of his subject’s intellectual 
life, a life of shrewd discontent with social conditions, of rough 
give-and-take in incessant debate, of strenuous acquiring of effi- 
ciency, of gradual preémption of a field proper to his natural ac- 
tivity. All this sounds a little like the career of a captain of in- 
dustry! In things of the mind that is unlike what Bernard Shaw 
is: a sort of self-made intellectual millionaire who has won his 
way from the stage of acquisition to the stage of distribution, 
and whose ideas, at first regarded as ingenious counters, are be- 
ginning to pass as coin of the realm. 

Without pursuing the tempting trope further, and without try- 
ing to argue the fact of Mr. Shaw’s seriousness and of his long 
and devoted consideration of matters economic, let us set itdown 
definitely that he is a vital force in the world of English-speaking 
people today; and that his influence is for good, whether you 
take the world in its narrow or its broad significance. Obviously 
the next thing the casual person desires to enquire is, what label 
shall we affix to this reformer? Mr. Henderson wisely refrains 
from attempting a precise classification. To repeat that Shawis 
a socialist and to set forth his ideas with sufficient fullness is bet- 
ter than trying to pigeon-hole a man far too un-dovelike to re- 
main in his compartment. Mr. Shaw’s progress via the Fabian 
Society through several isms to an independent socialism; what 
he gained and what he did not gain from Marx, Schopenhauer, 
Ibsen, Nietzsche,—all this is plainly stated, and the reader may 
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make his own characterization. A fair-minded reader, when he 
comes to Mr. Shaw’s own words, will probably believe in the 
speaker’s sincerity, at least :— 

I am of the opinion that my life belongs tothe whole community, and 
as long as I live it is my privilege to do for it whatsoever I can. 
I want to be thoroughly used up when I die, for the harder I work, the 
more I live. I rejoice in life for its own sake. Life is no “brief candle” 
for me. It is a sort of splendid torch, which I have got hold of for the 
moment; and I want to make it burn as brightly as possible before 
handing it on to future generations. 


The final ideal for civic life is that every man and every woman should 
set before themselves this goal—that by the labour of their lifetime they 
shall pay the debt of their rearing and their education, and also con- 
tribute sufficient for a handsome maintenance during their old age. And 
more than that: why should not amansay: “When I die my country 
shall be in my debt.” Any man who has any religious belief will have 
the dream that it is not only possible to die with his country in hisdebt 
but with God in his debt also. 


We have no more right to consume happiness without producing it than 
we have to consume wealth without producing it. 

This is the real Bernard Shaw as truly as is the phraser of puz- 
zling perversities or the creator of amazingly witty dialogue; and, 
if the biographer is successful in giving vogue to such an under- 
standing of his subject, he will have done much indeed. 

Nearly half of Mr. Henderson’s work deals with literary criti- 
cism,—a sane and interesting discussion of Mr. Shaw’s remark- 
able plays. In these pages the author is presenting a matter in 
which personal acquaintance counts for little: it is the critic and 
not the biographer we are listening to. Naturally, then, there 
will be an occasional challenge of opinion from those to whom 
the plays have meant less, or more, than they have to the critic. 
But it is Mr. Henderson’s merit that, after dealing sympathetic- 
ally with the biographical data, he should approach the litera- 
ture with a true sense of detachment. His criticism is always 
pleasant and sometimes it is illuminating. It would not be quite 
fair to say that its general good sense is a perfect substitute for 
the searching quality we often miss, but it is wholly within the 
limits of moderation to say that Mr. Henderson has brought to- 
gether a series of opinions that will make for the clearer under- 
standing and more lasting enjoyment of Mr. Shaw’s humor and 
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wit and sense and nonsense. And regarding the whole book, we 
may offer its writer our thanks and congratulations on perform- 
ing so discreetly and so capably his difficult task. He has given 
us a portrait where formerly we had a puzzle. 
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Some Autobiographical References in Poe’s 
Poetry 


WicHTMAN F. MELTON, 
Professor of English in Emory College 

In the study of any literary production, the student isinterested 
in the author, in the specific work in hand, and in the attitude of 
the public towards that particular piece of prose or poetry. Inter- 
est in the author: his times, life, education, general activities, 
views and beliefs, concerns especially the biographer and the his- 
torian. Interest in the attitude of the public towards the pro- 
duction, may concern the critic, or the reviewer, and it may ap- 
peal only to the curious. Interest in the work itself (story, essay, 
or poem) is the most important consideration, and the author’s 
biography, or history,—always of secondary importance,—be- 
comes interesting only in so far as his imagination has been in- 
fluenced by ancestry and environment. 

Now and then, however, an author’s works are more or less 
autobiographical, aside from his philosophy of life, which used to 
be addressed to the “Gentle Reader,” and which, nowadays, is 
put into the mouth of some character in the story, or is expressed 
impersonally in essay or poem. 

While Poe was being denied a place in America’s Hall of Fame, 
Father Tabb became righteously indignant, and said, in his own 
terse, epigrammatic way: 

“Into the charnel house of fame 
Only the dead can go; 
Then place not there the living name 
Of Edgar Allan Poe.” 

Now, that Poe has come, even though tardily, to his own, we 
are still interested in the question raised by the committee: “Was 
Poe’s verse from the heart?” 

One who has made any study of Poe’s “Philosophy of Compo- 
sition,” must have received the impression that ‘““The Raven” was 
both heart-made and head-made. The theme, the germ of it, 
came out of a heart, hungering and thirsting for some knowledge 
of the future—a hunger and thirst as old as Doctor Faustus, as 
old as Adam. The mechanical side of the poem: the mode of ex- 
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pression, the tone, rhythm, and rime, is largely the work of the 
intellect. An analysis of ‘The Bells’’ will convince one that it is 
about as cold and mechanical as a mathematical proposition. 

It happens, however, that Poe is the author of a lyric poem, 
“Annabel Lee,” and a poetic tale, “Eleonora,” both of which con- 
tain unmistakable autobiographical references, and both of which 
are, in the main, spontaneous. 

Professor Trent, who, by the way, comments upon the “deep 
sincerity’’ of “Annabel Lee,’’* suggests that “Eleonora” should be 
read in connection with “Ligeia” its sombre counterpart.t This 
is a wise suggestion, but, at the same time, one should not neg- 
lect to read “Eleonora” in connection with “Annabel Lee,” and 
both of them in connection with that part of Poe’s biography in 
which Virginia Clemm (Poe) is the most important character. 

Mrs. S. A. Weiss,t speaking of Poe and Virginia, says, “From 
the time when as a youth of nineteen he became a tutor to his 
sweet and gentle little cousin of six years old, he loved her with 
the tender and protective fondness of an elder brother. As years 
passed he became the subject of successive fancies or passions for 
various charming women; but she, gradually budding into early 
womanhood, experienced but one attachment—an absorbing de- 
votion to her handsome, talented, and fascinating cousin. So in- 
tense was this passion that her health and spirits became serious- 
ly affected, and her mother, aroused to painful solicitude, spoke 
to Edgar aboutit. This was just as he was preparing to leave 
her house, which had been for some years his home, and enter the 
world of business. The idea of this separation was insupportable 
to Virginia. The result was that Poe, at that time a young man 
of twenty-eight, married his little, penniless, and delicate child- 
cousin of fourteen or fifteen, and thus unselfishly secured her own 
and her mother’s happiness.” 

When Virginia was ten years old, Poe was living with her and 
her mother in Baltimore, and the view of the Chesapeake, from 
the residential section of the city, was not, as now, obstructed by 
tall buildings: 

“I was a child and she was a child 
In this kingdom by the sea.” 





* Riverside Literature Series, Houghton Mifflin & Company, No. 119, p. 20. 
t Riverside Literature Series, Houghton Mifflin & Company, No. 120, p. 86. 
tScribner’s Monthly, Vol. XV, (1878), p. 710. 
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When Virginia was twelve and Poe twenty-five, a marriage 
license was procured, but, because of opposition, principally on 
account of Virginia’s age, they were not married until two years 
later, in Richmond, Virginia, where a second license was secured. 

“Eleonora” was the sole daughter of the only sister of the au- 
thor’s mother, long departed. The three characters in the story 
“dwelled’’ together as did Poe, his aunt, and his cousin. When 
‘*Eleonora”’ had finished the third lustrum of her life,and the author 
his fourth, “Love entered within’”’ their hearts. This, in the story, 
was their marriage. At marriage, then, “Eleonora” and Virginia 
Clemm were both fifteen. Poe, however, had passed the third 
lustum of his own life, instead of the fourth, as the story makes it. 

“And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me.” 

“Eleonora” died early, at the end of the first epoch of her hus- 
band’s life; “Annabel Lee” died while yet a child; Virginia Poe 
died in her twenty-sixth year. 

“Eleonora” promised her husband that if it were not permitted 
souls in Paradise to return visibly to their loved ones in the 
watches of the night, she would, at least, give him frequent indi- 
cations of her presence, sighing upon him in the evening wind, or 
filling the air which he breathed with perfume from the censers of 
the angels. Her promises were not forgotten: he heard the sounds 
of the swinging of the censers by the angels, streams of holy per- 
fume floated ever about him, and, when he was lonely, the winds 
that bathed his brow were laden with soft sighs, indistinct mur- 
murs often filled the night air, and once, only once! he was 
awakened from a death-like slumber, by the pressing of spiritual 
lips upon his own: 

‘For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.” 

There is a tradition in Baltimore, which seems to be authentic, 
for I was told the story by one who got it direct from thechurch- 
yard sexton, that he (the sexton) several times saw Poe in the 
neighborhood of Virginia’s tomb by night. The statement of W. 
F. Gill* corroborates this story: “Deprived of the companionship 





* Quoted by Professor James A. Harrison, Poe’s Works, “ Virginia Bdition,” 
vol. I, p. 266. 
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and sympathy of his child-wife, the poet [Poe] suffered what to 
him was the exquisite agoxy of utter loneliness. Night after night 
he would arise from his sleepless pillow, and, dressing himself, 
wander to the grave of his lost one, and throwing himself down 
upon the cold ground, weep bitterly for hours at a time.” 
“And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea.”’ 

“Eleonora’s’”’ husband solemnly promised her, in accordance 
with her dying request, that, after her death, he would never 
bind himself in marriage with any other daughter of the earth; 
but at length, he wedded “Ermengarde,”’ and found consolation in 
fancying that he heard, in the silence of the night, through his 
lattice, the sweet, familiar voice of “Eleonora,” sighing, “Thou 
art absolved, for reasons which shall be made known to thee in 
Heaven, of thy vows unto ‘Eleonora.’”’ 

There is no record of Poe’s having promised Virginia that he 
would never marry again, but he does say that nothingin heaven 
or hell 

“Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.” 
which we may easily and well understand to be his attitude to- 
wards the memory of his child-wife. 

It is a known fact, however, that Mrs. Shelton put on widow’s 
weeds, for the conventional period, after the death of Poe, indi- 
cating that she, at least, believed that, if Poe had lived, he would 
have married her. 

It is known, furthermore, that Poe contemplated making an 
“Ermengarde”’ of Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, a few months be- 
fore his death, and that the “ballad called Annabel Lee,” first 
published two days after the author’s death, was said to have 
been written, but was more probably only put in final form, after 
the engagement with Mrs. Whitman was broken. 

Mrs. Whitman, herself a poet, addressed “Our Island of Dreams’’ 
to Poe, concluding with the lines, 

‘*‘When time shall the vapors of falsehood dispel 
He shall know if I loved him; but never how well.” 
and Ingram asserts* that Mrs. Whitman “firmly believed that Poe 
wrote ‘Annabel Lee’ in response to this poem.” 





*Poe’s Works, “ Virginia Edition,” vol. I, p. 292. 
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The very idea! Why, Mrs. Whitman was then forty-five years 
old, and had been a widow fifteen years. Poe was then thirty- 
nine. He might have written: 


She was childish and I was a fool, 
but never: 
“T was a child and she was a child.” 


Professor Charles W. Kent, in the introduction to the volume 
of Poe’s Poems, “Virginia Edition,” p. xxi, says of “Annabel 
Lee,” “It is well-nigh sacrilege to connect [this poem] with any 
one but his lost Virginia.”” Professor Kent is here questioning 
the statement of Mrs. S. A. Weiss* to the effect that Poe told her 
the poem does not refer to his wife. 

Mrs. Whitman was still living. “The highborn kinsman” of 
“Annabel Lee,” “Eleonora,” and Virginia, had long before borne 
them away from Poe, and shut them up in a sepulchre,—a “tomb 
by the sounding sea.” 





*The Independent, Vol. 56, p. 1012. 








Gideon Welles on War, Politics, and 
Reconstruction* 


Wriuiam K. Boyp, 
Professor of History in Trinity College 

Diaries have become a distinct source for American political his- 
tory. They present an almost continuous commentary on the 
motives and character of national measures and leaders from the 
organization of thefederal government until the recent past. The 
diary of Washington and the Anas of Jefferson give an intimate 
impression of the purposes and character of certain founders of 
the republic. How indispensable is the Diary of John Quincy 
Adams for the years from 1795 to 1848! President Polk’s diary 
makes revelations unknown before its publication, concerning a 
period in our history which serious investigation has only touch- 
ed in the last few years; while the Diary of Chase and the Prison 
Diary of Alexander H. Stephens, though of less importance, are of 
considerable interest and value. 

It is well to call to mind, therefore, some of the larger values 
of the diary asa source of information. Two stand above all 
others. The diary is a witness before the bar of public opinion. 
But there is no stretch of time to be bridged by the memory of the 
witness, for the events described are usually recorded the very 
day of their happening. There is also no cross examination to 
cause confusion or elaboration of the narrative. A second value 
of the diary is that the writer does not speak for publication; he 
communes with himself; his words are apt to be sincere, direct, 
fullofconviction. Diaries,though, havetwolimitations. Theevent 
described may have been seen through blurred or imperfect vision; 
then correction must be made by the historian. The writer may 
also have prejudices or qualities that warp his judgment of men; 
yet only cumulative evidence from other sources can prove his 
estimate entirely false. How dangerous, then, to the strength of 
tradition or the fame of popular heroes must be the word of the 
diarist! How often may it become the final word! 

Some such reflections must occur to every reader of the Diary of 
Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and Johnson. 





*The Diary of Gideon Welles. With an Introduction by John T. Morse, Jr. 3 vols., 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911,—liii, 549, 653, 671 pp. 
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Like John Quincy Adams Mr. Welles was a native of New England 
and possessed the rugged virtues of Puritanism, a high sense of 
morality and a fidelity to duty. Like Adams, also, he had little 
mercy for the wicked and erring, and a faculty of questioning the 
motives and actions of his enemies; yet unlike Adams he had no 
self-consciousness, little self-satisfaction, no vanity. He must 
have had along with a cool, impassive estimate of men a warm 
human interest, often betrayed in a dry wit and humor. In his 
interpretation of his contemporaries, he surpasses Adams, for 
while Adams’ judgments have been revised, those of Welles are 
usually the verdicts of history. What then are the large things, 
and what is the new view of men and measures in this intimate 
record made between 1860 and 1868? 

One of the prime factors in national politics of the time was the 
structure of the cabinet. All of Mr. Lincoln’s advisers may be 
called Republicans; but they had inherited many ofthe traditions 
of the older parties, and there was from the very first a cleavage 
between those whose political ancestry was Democratic and those 
who were originally Whigs. Leading members of each group 
hoped to dominate the administration of the untried and, until 
his nomination, the comparatively unknown President. The im- 
pudence of Stanton, Secretary of War, formerly a Democrat, has 
long been known. The meddling of Seward, the ex-Whig and 
Secretary of State, in the early months of the administration has 
been exposed in the history of Mr. Rhodes; but the extent of his 
political manipulations is for the first time laid bare by Mr. 
Welles, the ex-Democrat. Until late in 1862 there were no regu- 
lar cabinet meetings and Seward was usually the connecting link 
between the President and the other cabinet officers. ‘The Sec- 
retary of State,” says Mr. Welles, “notified his associates when 
the President desired a meeting of the heads of Departments. It 
seemed inadvisable to the Premier—as he liked to be called and 
considered—that the members should meet often, and they did 
not.” Mr. Seward often made himself ubiquitous by monopoliz- 
ing the hour of conference, so that “the discussion of important 
measures was sometimes checked as soon asintroduced, and with- 
out any consultation, or without being brought forward, they 
were disposed of, the Secretary of State alone having had some- 
times certainly a view, or ear, or eye inthematter. With greater 
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leisure than most of the Cabinet officers, unless it be Smith of the 
Interior, he runs to the President two or three times a day, gets 
his ear, gives him his tongue, makes himself interesting by anec- 
dotes, and artfully contrives with Stanton’s aid to dispose of 
measures without action or give them direction independent of 
his associates.” The effect of this on Mr. Lincoln was not good. 
He distrusted his own ability, and Seward “instead of strength- 
ening and fortifying him” encouraged the distrust. When regu- 
lar cabinet meetings were finally established, Seward alone op- 
posed them. This meddling of the Secretary of State was not 
confined to the President’s affairs or those of the cabinet as a 
whole. He had “an itching propensity to have a voice in naval 
matters.” Mr. Bates, the Attorney General, complained of sim- 
ilar interference in his department. But while meddling in the af- 
fairs of others Seward was careful ‘‘not at all to communicate 
the affairs of his own department. Scarcely any important meas- 
ures or even appointments of that Department are brought be- 
fore us, except by the President himself or by his direction.” 
How serious was the conflict among departments brought 
about by this desire for personal power, is well illustrated by 
some naval problems. Yielding to the complaint of Lord Lyons, 
Seward recommended that damages be paid to the British gov- 
ernment for the seizure of certain English vessels suspected of in- 
tercourse with the Confederates and that the mails taken from 
British vessels that had attempted to break the blockade be re- 
turned unopened. These were matters for adjudication in the prize 
courts, and Seward’s interference was properly resented by Mr. 
Welles. Seward then appealed to the President and persuaded 
him to issue instructions embodying his views on these and kin- 
dred subjects; but again Welles was intractable, defending his 
position in an able state paper. Such incidents as these called 
forth the famous remark of Harcourt, that his “‘fear was not that 
the Americans would yield too little but that England would 
take too much.”” Aneven more radical case of interference was 
when Seward persuaded Lincoln to instruct Admiral Farragut 
to allow A. J. Hamilton of Texas, or any one approved by him, 
to export cotton irrespective of the blockade. Welles’ comment 
was that the scheme was one of fraud and that Seward did not 
dare present it to the Secretary of the Navy or the Cabinet. 
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Departmental conflicts within the administration had their 
counterpart in factionalism without. Though of opposite politi- 
cal traditions, Seward and Stanton drifted together. According 
to Montgomery Blair, Stanton betrayed the secrets of the Buch- 
anan cabinet, of which he had been a member, to Seward and in 
return Seward persuaded Lincoln to appoint Stanton Secretary 
of War after Cameron’s resignation. Thereafter the “cunning, 
wily Mephistopheles was outwitted by Mars.” As neither could 
dictate to the Secretary of the Navy, they sought to deprive him 
of the confidence of the people. In this Thurlow Weed, of the 
Albany Journal and Henry J. Raymond, editor of the Mew York 
Times, co-operated. ‘‘Whenever the army is in trouble’, says 
Welles, ‘‘and public opinion sets against its management, the 
Times immediately sets up a howl against the Navy.” To Se- 
ward and Weed the course of New York politics was all impor- 
tant. So in the campaign of 1864 their henchmen tried toexclude 
Democrats from the pay-rolls of the Brooklyn navy yard, started 
a political club among the workmen, and actually attempted to 
withhold dues for the organization from the wages. Welles re- 
pudiated and stopped themovement. About the same time naval 
agents and contractors who had swindled thousands of dollars 
were being prosecuted. Pressure was brought to bear in their 
interest, not the least of which was that of the Mew York Even- 
ing Post. Think of William Cullen Bryant and E. L. Godkin, its 
editors, defending the grafter and the corrupt politician! Yet “if 
the Navy could get along without the Post,” wrote Godkin, “the 
Post could get along without the Navy. 

A second cleavage in Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet was that between 
the radicals and the conservatives. The leader of theformer was 
Chase; his greatest rival was Seward; but behind both was the 
sinister figure of Stanton. The story of Chase’s chicanery—the 
most unpleasant of the cabinet intrigues during Lincoln’s admin- 
istration—has been told with matchless skill by Mr. Rothschild. 
Little is added by Mr. Welles, but rare indeed is the following 
contrast: “Between Seward and Chase there was perpetual ri- 
valry and mutual but courtly distrust. Each was ambitious. 
Both had capacity. Seward was supple and dexterous; Chase 
was clumsy and strong. Seward made constant mistakes, but 
recovered with a facility that was wonderful and almost always 
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without injury to himself; Chase committed fewer blunders; but 
persevered in those when made, often to his own serious detri- 
ment.”’ The pitfalls surrounding Chase and Seward were not all 
the result of theirown ambition. There was, for instance, the 
infidelity of Stanton and the aspirations of McClellan. “Seward”’, 
writes Mr. Welles, “who had sustained McClellan and came to 
possess, more than any one else in the cabinet, his confidence, 
finally yielded to Stanton’s vehement demands and acquiesced in 
his sacrifice. Chase from an original friend and self constituted 
patron of McC, became disgusted, alienated, an implacable 
enemy, denouncing McClellan as acoward anda military imbecile. 
In all this he was stimulated by Stanton and the victim of Se- 
ward, who first supplanted him with McC and then gave up McC 
to appease Stanton and public opinion.” 

Welles of course had no sympathy with the leaders or the. poli- 
cies of the radicals. But in the navy they had a cat’s-paw in 
Admiral DuPont and his clique. So the notorious radical leader 
in the House, Henry Winter Davis, championed the cause of the 
Admiral when he was displaced by Farragut in 1863 and led in 
the criticism of the navy after the retirement of John P. Hale from 
the Naval Committee in the same year. 

Such are typical glimpses of cabinet politics during Lincoln’s 
administration. So bitter was the feeling in the “‘official family” 
that Welles saw nothing great in his colleagues or their measures. 
To him Seward’s diplomacy had ‘no conviction, no fixed princi- 
ples, no rule of action.” Chase was “fertile in expedients’”’ but 
without any sound financial policy. Stanton was an “adept inin- 
trigue. . .impulsive, not administrative. . .more violent than vig- 
orous, more demonstrative than discriminating, more vain than 
wise.” Herein lies the limitation of the diary; keen in his nega- 
tive judgment of men—and that judgment has in the main become 
the verdict of history—Mr. Welles had no conception that any 
constructive statesmanship existed around him. Yet his pessim- 
ism was not that of the inefficient man or of one of society’s mis- 
fits. In the affairs of his own department he was eminently suc- 
cessful. The navy succeeded when the army was failing; its great 
commanders were discovered before those of the army; and the 
integrity of its Secretary has never been questioned by any his- 
torian. Doubtless the coming years will attribute the ultimate 
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outcome very largely to “the stars in their courses” and Welles’ 
blockade. 

What were the relations of the Secretary of the Navy with Lin- 
coln? Of him there is less direct discussion than of any other im- 
portant character in the administration. Welles met Lincoln 
during the campaign of 1860, entertained him at his home in 
Hartford, and was the first definite choice of Lincoln for the cabi- 
net. Faithfulness was his first quality; but he was sparing in 
praise to everyone; he accepted Lincoln as he was—an untried and 
comparatively unknown factor, and waited for time to prove his 
worth. He learned that the President’s course was best when he 
acted independently and outside influences were not brought to 
bear upon him. Each had the imprudence, the intrigues, and the 
meddling of certain colleagues to contend with. The trials 
through which they passed cemented a tie which words were use- 
less to express. On Lincoln’s death the simple words of the diary, 
characterizing him as “the good and gentle, as well as truly 
great” man, speak a devotion as deep as Stanton’s, “Now he be- 
longs to the ages.” 

If the diary had not covered the years of the war, it would pro- 
bably never have been published. That would have been unfor- 
tunate, for while itis undoubtedly the most valuable commen- 
tary on Lincoln’s administration since the monumental work of 
Nicolay and Hay, the pages devoted to the administration of 
Johnson are equally interesting and bear more continuous read- 
ing. The reasons for this are clear. Mr. Welles’ anxiety and 
duties after the war were less burdensome, and he had more time 
for that intercourse with men which furnished the material for 
the diary. Moreover he had a highesteem for Johnson, conferred 
with him more than with Lincoln, and was bitterly opposed to 
the congressional plan of reconstruction in all its phases. 

As the crisis of Johnson’s administration approached, Welles’ 
fighting blood rose. He argued with leading radicals against 
their southern policy. He told Governor Pease of Texas, that it 
would be better for the war unionists of that state, who number- 
ed about one-sixth of the population, to remain passive and strive 
patiently to modify public opinion than to antagonize the other 
five-sixths and ask aid of the federal government. Thata sturdy, 
upright Connecticut Yankee should have such views is a fact too 
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often overlooked in our stock of popular knowledge. Did he not 
represent better the “sober, second sense’’ of his section than 
Sumner, Boutwell, and Butler? 

The inside view of the duplicity of Stanton and the treachery of 
Grant has more than ordinary interest. Welles detected Grant’s 
veering toward radicalism as early as the campaign of 1866, but 
was surprised at the extent of his disloyalty, though from the 
first meeting he believed him to be coarse, low mannered, and de- 
void of very refined feelings. Johnson suspected Stanton of de- 
ceit and unfaithfulness and would have removed him a year 
earlier than the suspension had it not been for Seward. When 
the suspension did actually take place, Welles wanted F. P. Blair, 
Jr., to be Secretary of War. If that appointment had been made, 
how different might have been the subsequent events! Of the im- 
peachment the following sentences concerning the final vote well 
illustrate Welles’ feelings. ‘Those senators who voted for con- 
viction are either partizan knaves, or weak, timid blockheads, the 
tools of knaves. Thereis not a man among them who is not 
guilty of wrong in the vote he has given.” 

After Grant was elected President, he accepted an invitation to 
a public dinner in New York on condition that three of Johnson’s 
cabinet should be absent. Later he informed the managers of the 
inauguration that he would have no relations with Johnson on 
that occasion and refused to call on the retiring President. Con- 
sequently Johnson, largely on the advice of Welles, decided not to 
attend the inauguration ceremonies; but Seward would have had 
him attend, so would have Evarts, Schofield, and McCulloch. 

Time is the great leveller. Before the judgment bar of years, 
how many heroes have been humbled! Such have been the fates 
of Seward, ‘‘the Premier;’’ of Stanton, “‘the Carnot of the War.” 
By the same ruthless power many patriots have been discovered 
and acclaimed. Such was Lincoln, such will be his Secretary of 
the Navy. In this process of establishing the values of men, such 
a diary as that of Mr. Welles must be a powerful factor. What 
public man of the recent past has kept an intimate personal rec- 
ord, day by day, of his impressions of his contemporaries and 
current events? What leaders and heroes since 1868 can stand 
the test thereof? 
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A New Life of Andrew Jackson.* 


Andrew Jackson’s strong personality and eventful career are 
fitting themes to kindle the zeal and tax the skill of the ambitious 
biographer. While he lived, the popular hero was made the sub- 
ject of numerous brief biographies of the campaign type. He him- 
self looked forward to the preparation of a comprehensive Life 
by an authorized biographer, and early in his public career he be- 
gan to preserve his letters and papers with that end in view. 
Several aspiring writers received the promise of these papers and 
entered upon the work. All were interrupted for one reason or 
another before its completion. 

In 1859 and 1860 James Parton published a three volume life 
of Jackson. Parton had the aid and encouragement of Frank P. 
Blair, who had been Jackson’s intimate friend. Many of Jack- 
son’s letters were included. Parton’s work placed the emphasis 
on the personality of Jackson and failed of an adequate presenta- 
tion of his place in the political history of thecountry. However, 
this method of treatment was not lacking in interest, and Par- 
ton’s biography both enjoyed a wide popularity and greatly in- 
fluenced the public’s conception of Jackson’s life and character. 
Among briefer biographies written in recent years are those 
by Professor William Graham Summer and by Mr. William Gar- 
rot Brown. Though these are works of great merit, they arenot 
comprehensive treatments of the subject. Recently much manu- 
script material on Jackson has been made accessible to historians, 
and a favorable opportunity has been offered for the writing of a 
more complete and definitive biography than those which have 
previously appeared. In the two volume work under review Pro- 
fessor Bassett of Smith College has undertaken the task of examin- 
ing the ‘‘newer sources with an eye to a larger treatment,” and 
of giving “‘the story its legitimate setting in the general history 
of the country.” For this undertaking his long years of research 
upon the life and period of Jackson qualify him to an exceptional 
degree. 

Dr. Bassett’s first volume deals with Jackson’s career down to 
the inauguration of John Quincy Adams who had been elected 





*The Life of Andrew Jackson. By John Spencer Bassett. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
New York : Doubleday, Page and Company, 1911,—xvii, 766 pp. 
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over Jackson by the House of Representatives. It thus includes 
his adventurous early years, his military career, and his governor- 
ship of Florida. 

Many southern readers will be especially interested in the bio- 
grapher’s opinion as to the exact place where Jackson was born. 
The event occurred near the border line between North Carolina and 
South Carolina. Jackson himselfsaid that he was born in the house 
of James Crawford in South Carolina. There is a tradition, sup- 
ported by some evidence, that the birth actually occurred at the 
house of George McKemy in North Carolina where Jackson’s 
mother was visiting Mrs. McKemy, her sister, on the way to 
the home of Mrs. Crawford, another sister, in South Carolina. 
Parton accepted as true the story of the birth in North Carolina, 
but Professor Bassett, though a native of North Carolina, is evi- 
dently not swayed by local pride in pronouncing his verdict. He 
says that “each contention presents some elements of probabil- 
ity,” but that “the weight of evidence seems to favor the South 
Carolinians.” 

The adventurous years of Jackson’s young manhood in Tennes- 
see furnished stories and anecdotes for many of Parton’s most 
entertaining chapters. Professor Bassett’s account of this period 
does not lack interest but is more judicious and scrupulous as to 
exact facts. He makes what appears to be a just statement as 
to the peculiar circumstances of Jackson’s marriage and as to his 
duels and quarrels. The verdict as to the killing of Charles Dick- 
inson in a duel is that “‘it was little less than murder.” 

Jackson’s military career receives an able and painstaking pre- 
sentation. Perhaps the operations against the Creeks might with 
advantage have been given less space. The description of the de- 
fense of New Orleans, though involving much detail, achieves 
great clearness and has many spirited passages. When Dr. Bas- 
sett comes to Jackson’s governorship of Florida and his quarrel 
with Callava, the retiring Spanish governor, the reader is left in 
some doubt as to whether Callava’s sickness, several times men- 
tioned, was pretended or real. Several times the illness is spoken 
of as though it were a pretext to thwart Jackson. When the 
Spaniard had been committed to prison, his ‘‘oft-pleaded illness” 
did not prevent him from feasting all night with friends “with food, 
wine, and cigars”; yet he later started out for Washington, to 
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complain to the Spanish minister, “still weak from illness and 
mortification.” Was he a roughly treated invalid entitled to 
sympathy, or merely a wily trickster whose subterfuge failed? 

The closing chapters of the first volume introduce Jackson as a 
presidential candidate to the field of national politics. The ac- 
count of the campaign of 1824 and of the election of Adams in 
1825 by the House of Representatives leaves a strong impression 
of the personal nature of the politics of the time and of the dis- 
gusting prevalence of bargain and intrigue. 

While Adams secured the presidency, Calhoun, who had com- 
bined with Jackson in the campaign of 1824, was elected vice-pre- 
sident. The understanding seems to have been that Calhoun was 
to be heir apparent to Jackson. When the Jackson forces triumph- 
ed in 1828, Calhoun was re-elected vice-president. But Calhoun’s 
position of favor was soon to be disputed. In the spring of 1826, 
when Crawford had been eliminated from national politics, Van 
Buren decided to cast his lot with the Jackson men. From this 
time we find Van Buren a rival of Calhoun in the Jackson party 
and aiming to secure for himself the position of successor to the 
Tennesseean. Upon Jackson’s inauguration in 1829 Van Buren 
became secretary of state in his cabinet. 

The conflict between the influences favorable to Calhoun and 
those favorable to Van Buren began with the process of cabinet 
making. The Van Buren group early in Jackson’s administration 
turned to their advantage the social quarrel over Jackson’s at- 
tempt to force the recognition of Mrs. Eaton. Van Buren later 
succeeded in committing Jackson by his veto of the Maysville 
Road Bill to a policy of opposition to internal improvements, up- 
on the support of which Calhoun had depended for much of his 
popularity. Finally, the Van Burenites excited Jackson’s anger 
against their enemy by bringing to light the fact that Calhoun 
had advocated the disciplining of Jackson for some of his actions 
at the time of the Seminole affair. Calhoun had allowed Jackson 
to remain uninformed as to thefact that he had censured the gen- 
eral’s conduct at the time. When this was adroitly revealed to 
him, Jackson became convinced of the duplicity and insincerity 
of the vice-president. Gradually Van Buren came to be regarded 
as Jackson’s probable successor in office. By the end of 1830 
Jackson informed the New Yorker that he was to succeed him. 
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When Jackson ran for his second term, Van Buren ran with him 
on the ticket and displaced Calhoun as vice-president. The rela- 
tion between the two men continued close, and in due time Van 
Buren came to the presidency. 

Such political intrigue Professor Bassett describes strikingly 
well. His skillful pen shows us characters great and small mak- 
ing their moves in the deep political game going on around a 
strong willed and passionate old man who held power to make 
ortomar. But the reader is left wondering whether the great 
men of the day were but calculating and selfish schemers. 

With all his faults, Jackson himself seems to stand for some- 
thing fixed in principle and policy—something above the rise and 
fall of personal fortune. Why was Jackson’s strong will on the 
questions of the day accepted as the nation’s will? What forces 
in the national life prepared the way for this spokesman of the peo- 
ple and thrust him into power? In relating Jackson to thehistory 
of the country in this broad sense, one does not feel that Dr. Bas- 
sett has succeeded as fully as in describing his relations with po- 
litical leaders and with factional and party activity. 

Professor Bassett’s book is full of fine flashes of character anal- 
ysis. He is not merely a biographer but a ‘“‘psychographer.” In 
dealing with men of such contrasting personality and methods as 
Jackson and Van Buren, this perception and portrayal of inti- 
mate traits adds immeasurably to the effectiveness of the story. 

Minor faults such as typographical errors, a case of ambiguity, 
and occasional repetitions, might be enumerated, but, when the 
comprehensive character of this scholarly biography isconsidered, 
such lapses seem too few and petty to mention. Rather oneshould 
give hearty praise to this impartial and painstaking study of one of 
the greatest Americans and acknowledge its substantial contri- 
bution to our understanding of the men and measures of a sig- 
nificant period in our national life. W. #6. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EssENTIALS OF PoETRY. By William A. Neilson. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912,—viii, 283 pp. 

One starts into a new book about poetry with many misgiv- 
ings and with the fear that yet another author may add to the 
confusion of tongues—the everlasting discussion of criticism and 
theories of art by critics and scholars. He has not read far, how- 
ever, before he sees that Professor Neilson has thought through 
his subject and that he has a remarkable power of exposition, 
manifest especially in the simplicity and concreteness of his style. 
Growing out of the work of classes in English literature at 
Columbia and Harvard, the book is marked by the learning, the 
accuracy, the discrimination, the looking before and after, that 
might be expected from one of the best English scholars and 
teachers inthe country. Delivered asa series of lectures at Lowell 
Institute—the popular university of Boston—it has the qualities 
of clearness, common sense, and vitality, that render it humanly 
interesting. In a word, itis scholarly without being pedantic 
and popular without being unscientific. Of the orderly, clear-cut 
exposition of a great subject, every phase of which is beset with 
almost bewildering confusion, it would be difficult to find a better 
example. 

Briefly, the fundamental idea of the author is, that imagina- 
tion, reason, and a sense of fact are the essential elements in all 
poetry. Imagination—surely the most misunderstood word in 
the English language—is considered inits relations to observa- 
tion, memory, fancy, suggestiveness, insight, and ecstasy. Rea- 
son is defined as the power of calculating proportions, or per- 
ceiving the relevant and the fit, of preserving harmony, of adapt- 
ing means toends. The sense of fact is an essential of poetry 
scarcely needing explanation, but playing a most important part 
in the formation of a poet. The greatest of ages have been those 
in which there was found the proper balance of all these qualities; 
and the greatest poets those who cannot be claimed by any of 
the partisan camps. When imagination is predominant over 
reason and realism, we have romanticism; for in the reproduction 
of the life and spirit of the Middle Ages, in the “return to nature” 
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and in the emphasis on the subjective—the three most notable 
manifestations of the romantic spirit—imagination is the common 
term. When, however, romantic poetry is lacking in its sense of 
fact, it becomes pseudo-romanticism; when it lacks reason, it 
becomes sentimentalism. When reason, or form, is the predomi- 
nating element in poetry, we have classicism—for instance the 
best poetry of the eighteenth century; when there is an utter lack 
of imagination, we have the inferior poetry of the same century. 
The sense of fact is necessary to give ballast to the imagination 
andthe materials for reason, but without these it may degenerate 
into mere baldness and barrenness as in much personal satireand 
descriptive poetry. It predominates over the other elements in 
Chaucer and Burns. 

This mere skeleton of a large part of the book can giveno idea of 
itslivingform. The passages that illustrate the points are so hap- 
pily chosen and so vitally interpreted that the reader is drawn 
unconsciously into the current of the best English poetry. Clear 
analysis, supplemented by sympathetic insight, gives the reader 
or student new standpoints from which he may approach poetry. 
The chapters on Intensity, Sentimentalism, and Humor minister 
to the same effect. The book thus becomes a means of clearing 
the vision and sharpening the sensibilities with a view to a more 
intense enjoyment of art. 

Epwin Mrs. 
University of North Carolina. 


Dre AMERIKANISCHE LITERATUR. Vorlesungen, gehalten an der Koenig- 
lichen Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitaet zu Berlin. Von Dr. C. Al- 
phonso Smith. Weidmannsche Buchhandlung: Berlin, 1912,—388pp. 

Although Professor Smith’s book appears as Volume 2, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Literature” in the series entitled History of American Civili- 
zation, it is by no meansa complete history or comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the subject. However, the sub-title, printed on the 
title page of the book, explains that the volume consists of lec- 
tures delivered by the author at the University of Berlin during 
the winter semester 1910-11. Naturally, therefore, the reader 
must not expect to find the whole field covered. It would have 
been better to entitle the book simply Lectures on American Lit- 

erature and not to let it appear in a series with so pretentious a 
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name; for the chapters bear unmistakable earmarks of the lecture- 
room and at times contain matter which, though in place in a 
lecture, is hardly appropriate on the printed page. And while 
realizing that the lecturer had necessarily to restrict himself, the 
reader is amazed to find a chapter of twenty-three pages devoted 
to Benjamin Franklin and one of about the same length to 
Thomas Jefferson, while Hawthorne, though often mentioned, is 
discussed only as a writer of short stories and then principally 
from the standpoint of style and technique. In fact, it is evident 
all through the book that the author is far more interested in 
form and finish than in ethical content, and for this reason the 
best discussions have to do with the craftsmanship of the writ- 
ers. Thus, the best chapter in the book is the study of the Amer- 
ican short story, while the most unsatisfying one is that given to 
an estimate of the transcendentalists and their influence on Ameri- 
can literature. Again, is not a twenty page discussion of such 
songs as Yankee Doodle, Hail Columbia, The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, Home Sweet Home, and America out of all proportion, when 
poets of genuine lyric power are only mentioned or most inade- 
quately discussed? It would seem that the purpose of the lectur- 
er was to bring to the attention of the Germans those American 
writers not well known in Germany and, further, to suggest to 
university students new and promising fields for scholarly inves- 
tigation. This purpose he has, no doubt, accomplished and ac- 
complished well. But why then consume valuable time on Cooper 
and Longfellow, writers that are so well known in Germany? 
But in spite of such unfavorable criticism as one feels justified 
in passing on this book, it bears the unmistakable evidence of inde- 
pendent work and of the critical judgment of afresh mind. It 
may be that we cannot agree with his assertion that American 
writers have found their inspiration for prose and poetry more in 
things done than in things only thought, (what about Bryant, 
Hawthorne, Poe, Emerson, Lanier?); it may be that his effort to 
make of Poe adistinctly American writer and thenatural product 
of southern environment and conditions strikes one as unsuccess- 
ful and even far fetched; we certainly do not agree with his opin- 
ion that Irving is easily the most beloved American author; and 
while his discussion of Whitman is too evidently by an unsympa- 
thetic critic and does not offer a satisfying estimate of the person- 
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ality of the man and of his literary product,—still these are all 
more or less minor points and by no means counterbalance the 
merits of the book. Such merit is conspicuous in the chapter on 
Joel Chandler Harris and the Negro as material for literary treat- 
ment, in that on Mark Twain and American humor, and especial- 
ly in the concluding chapter on the short story. It should also 
be added that the volume contains a bibliography of twelve pages 
and a complete index. W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


MyTus anp LEGENDS OF THE CELTIC Race. By T. W. Rolleston. With 
sixty-four full-page illustrations. London: Printed by Ballantyne 
and Company Ltd.; New York: Imported by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1911, 457 pp. 

One of the greatest accomplishments of Old French literature 
was the giving to the world the great body of Arthurian romance, 
which was imitated by both the German and English writers. 
The thought in all of these romances is essentially that of men of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and the manners 
and customs portrayed are those of the same periods. But the 
essence of most, if not all, of the stories, and the central figure, 
Arthur, as well as most of the heroes which move in and out the 
various adventures, were not French, German, or English (Teu- 
tonic), but Celtic, and go back for their origin to a society which 
existed many centuries before Chrestien de Troyes, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, and the English writers used them as the subject- 
matter of their stirring romances; indeed there seems little doubt 
that much of the material of the stories and many of the person- 
alities themselves antedate the figure of Arthur and were indige- 
nous to the British Isles long before the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons 
made their invasions of Britain. 

Realizing, therefore, that a thorough understanding of the Ar- 
thurian stories must presuppose some knowledge of the Celtic 
people, many modern scholars are giving much effort to the study 
and preservation of the language and literature of the Irish and 
Welsh. In consequence, the Gaelic League, for the purpose of re- 
viving the Irish language, has been formed, and Gaelic is now 
taught in some of the Irish schools; Professor Kuno Meyer, who 
has devoted many years to the study of the Irish language and 
literature, has recently published a translation, ‘Selections of 
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Ancient Irish Poetry”; Lady Gregory has written plays whose 
characters include such figures as Cuchulain; and many others 
have done much to arouse interest in the language, literature, 
customs, and beliefs of the early peoples of Britain and Ireland. 

Perhaps no recent publication will be more welcome, especially 
to the general reader, than Mr. Rolleston’s book, the title of which 
is not sufficiently comprehensive, since the first two of the eight 
chapters of his work give a very complete summary of the known 
facts concerning the origin of the Celts, their geographical distri- 
bution, their place in the history of the Greeks, Romans, Cartha- 
ginians, and Teutons, their racial characteristics, their art and 
religion, and their contribution to the culture of our own time. 
The main portion of the book gives with much literary skill and 
charm the more notable stories of Celtic mythology, in which are 
found the tales of the Ossianic and Ultonian cycles, of the early 
Milesian kings, the voyage of Maeldum, and tales and legends of 
the Cymry. 

While the reader does not always agree with the author’s conclu- 
sions, especially in his attempt to prove, on philological grounds, 
that the Germanic peoples were once subjects of the Celts, yet he 
always feels that he is following a scholar of great love for his 
work, of keen acumen in divining the significance of relics and 
monuments, of frankness in his reasoning, and fairness in his con- 
clusions. 

The volume is provided with valuable genealogical tables, a 
glossary and index, and is very attractive asa piece of book- 
making. Frank C. Brown. 


Were Har THE Wor_p is WakinG Up. By Clarence Poe. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1911,—xviii, 276 pp. 

Mr. Clarence Poe of the Progressive Farmer of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, is the author of a volume of thoroughly interest- 
ing travel letters written for his own paper and for the World’s 
Work and Review of Reviews during his recent trip through the 
Orient. The letters are descriptive of life and conditions in Ja- 
pan, Korea, Manchuria, China, The Philippines and India. 

Mr. Poe’s chapters are distinguished by an alertness to find in 
the various countries visited matter which will provide valuable 
lessons for his home people. In thiseffort he has met with marked 
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success. An instance is found in his description of the Kane- 
gafuchi Cotton Spinning Company in Japan, which has no less 
than seventeen factories with over 300,000 spindles. Its fac- 
tories near Tokyo employ about 3500 operatives. Here Mr. 
Poe found that the Japanese have developed an extensive system 
of “‘welfare work.” A common insurance and pension fund has 
been established to which both the company and its employees 
contribute. From this fund pensions are paid to the families of 
employees who die, and suitable allowances are made in case of 
sickness or injuries. The company also maintains a savings de- 
partment which pays a high rate ofinterest. This plant also 
has an excellent theater and other provision for the amusement 
and welfare of its operatives. 

Especially valuable is Mr. Poe’s demonstration that the so- 
called cheap labor of the Orient is not nearly so cheap as has 
sometimes been alleged. Though wages are low, workers are 
very inefficient as compared with American or European stand- 
ards. Another lesson emphasized is the value of conservation 
of natural resources. Mr. Poe shows the heavy penalty that 
China is paying for the neglect and destruction of her forests in 
former years. He describes valleys that were formerly rich and 
productive and have now become desolate through being covered 
with countless tons of sand and stone brought down by erosion 
from the treeless mountain sides. 

Throughout his book Mr. Poe, with the ability of a trained 
journalist, brings to the front the picturesque aspects of the 
countries which he visits, but his letters are much more than a 
mere presentation of those things which are interesting because 
picturesque. While he undertakes no profound interpretation of 
the politics and social conditions of the countries visited, he has 
grasped and portrayed with unusual skill such salient character- 
istics of peoples and countries as can be mastered by an alert and 
well equipped traveler. With sprightly style and acute power of 
observation, with skill in description and the aid of appropriate il- 
lustrations, Mr. Poe has given us a book which both instructsits 
readers and stimulates them to improvement along many profit- 
able lines. W. H. G. 
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DeMocRATIC ENGLAND. By Percy Alden, M. P. With an Introduction 
by Charles F. G. Masterman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1912,—xii, 271 pp. 

Mr. Alden writes frankly as a Liberal party man and at no 
time leaves us in ignorance of his own personal views on the sub- 
jects he discusses. Mr. Charles F. Masterman, who has written 
an introduction to the book, describes the author as “‘an enthusi- 
ast with intimate knowledge of the hard tangible realities of 
working-class life’. Mr. Alden has acquired this knowledge by 
pursuing his studies not only in London, where he has long been 
actively engaged in social settlement work in connection with his 
duties as a member of Parliament, but by travelling in the 
United States, Canada, and the Australasian colonies as well. 
And in his discussion of conditions in England, with which his 
book is primarily concerned, he makes frequent and effective use 
of the information he has collected in the course of his travels. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Alden writes with the enthus- 
iastic conviction of an advocate rather than as an impartial stu- 
dent, he has nevertheless the student’s love for facts and the 
ability to see some of the weakness as well as the strength of his 
case. His book is, therefore, an excellent introduction to the 
study of the “democratic”? movement which has in recent years 
transformed almost entirely the face of the social organizations 
in the British state. 

But the reader who expects to find in Mr. Alden’s book infor- 
mation concerning the recent constitutional and political strug- 
gles will be disappointed. The first chapter, it is true, treats of 
the general party situation in Parliament. In it the author 
leaves us in no doubt as to the identity of the party to which in 
his opinion England must look for the completion of the program 
of social reform which has been begun. But the bulk of the book 
is taken up with a discussion of such questions as public educa- 
tion, poverty, sweating, national insurance, old age pensions, 
municipal ownership, and other similar topics. Mr. Alden seems 
to have three ends in view: to describe the measures of social re- 
form that have been passed, attributing them of course to the ef- 
forts of Liberal administrations, to show the remedial effects of 
these measures as they have been put into practice, and to make 
suggestions for further schemes of social betterment in the same 
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general direction. He has done all of these things in a manner 
that makes his book useful for the facts it contains, and both en- 
lightening and interesting even where not entirely convincing in 
its arguments. 

Wriuiam THomas LAPRADE. 


J. L. M. Curry: A Biography. By Edwin Anderson Alderman and 
Armistead Churchill Gordon. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1911,—xx, 454 pp. 

The life of Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry was so full of unusual 
opportunities and privileges, and he crowded into seventy-eight 
years so much service to mankind that, when the authorsessayed 
to present hiscareer in a brief biography, they met “an embarrass- 
ment of riches’. They had, however, as their aid four volumes 
of letters and newspaper clippings, seven note books and a scrap- 
book, and Curry’s diary which he had kept through many years. 
Out of all this material, which Curry had been careful to preserve, 
the authors have wrought a most interesting, as well as valu- 
able, volume. 

Beginning in the “Dark Corner”, a very primitive section of 
Wilkes county, Georgia, the authors portray the crude manners 
and customs of the back settlements in the days before the rail- 
road and the telegraph. In this “Dark Corner” Jabez Lamar 
Monroe Curry was born, June 5, 1825. The authors, quoting 
freely from the material at hand, picture the “old field school” of 
the South and the frontier life of Alabama at a time when plan- 
tersin the older states were seeking cotton landsin the far South. 
Curry’s father was one of those who moved to Alabama during 
the period of the great migration. 

The account of Curry’s political career in Congress and of the 
prominent part he played later in the Confederacy supplies anew 
chapter in the history of this great epoch. It is well known that 
Curry, like Lee, devoted his life after the war to educating the 
youth of the South. More than half of the biography is devoted 
to his services as teacher, preacher, college president, and secre- 
tary to the Peabody Board, the agency that has had sucha wide- 
spread influence on the educational systems of the southern 
states. 
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This biography is an important contribution to the civil and 
educational history of a most critical period of our government. 
The style is clear and forceful, and the material is well organized 
and delightfully presented. 

E. C. Brooks. 


THe Lire anp LETTERS OF MarTIN LUTHER. By Preserved Smith, D. 
D. Houghton Mifflin Company: Boston and New York, 1911, xvi, 
490 pp. 

There has been a marked increase of English and American 
books relating to Martin Luther during the past few years. The 
publication of his works in an English translation was begun at 
Minneapolis in 1903; in 1908 a translation of selected letters was 
published in London; and last year biographies by Dr. Smith and 
Professor McGiffert were issued in this country. InGermany the 
study of questions pertaining to Luther has been very prolific for 
twenty years or more. 

Illustrative of the spirit and method of this interest in Luther, 
is Dr. Smith’s study. It has none of that element of hero wor- 
ship or exaltation of Protestantism which has marred more 
than one effort at a biography of Luther. In strong contrast to 
other biographers, Dr. Smith lets Luther speak for himself as 
often as possible, sometimes a half or two-thirds of a chapter be- 
ing a translation from letters or other writingsof Luther. Noth- 
ing is lost by such a method; the author’s style is secondary, the 
thoughts of Luther stand foremost. It is safe to say that the 
great reformer seems more real and more human than in previ- 
ous English biographies. 

Dr. Smith has digested the numerous monographic studies of 
Lutheran questions, and has, as a result, introduced in his book 
many new details and points of view. Thetruestory of Luther’s 
marriage, his negotiations with Henry VIII., his part in the no- 
torious bigamy case of Phillip of Hesse are told with a complete- 
ness and perspective not found in the standard biographies. It is 
interesting also to find the author crediting Erasmus with intel- 
lectual conviction when he finally repudiated Luther. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the classified biblio- 
graphy for each chapter, as well as the general list of sources, bi- 
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ographies, histories, and miscellaneous works relating to Luther 
and the Lutheran movement. 


WiiuraMm K. Boyp. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE GENEVA TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION, 1872. THE 
ALABAMA CLaims, By Frank Warren Hackett. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911,—xvi, 450 pp. 

Mr. Hackett was secretary to Caleb Cushing, senior counsel of 
the United States before the Geneva Court of Arbitration. His 
volume is really more than recollections. It is a full and enter- 
taining account of the causes and conditions leading to the sub- 
mission of the Alabama claims to arbitration, the procedure be- 
fore the court, and its decision, based on official documents, letters, 
memoirs, histories, and other sources, as well as the writer’s own 
impressions. The chief contribution to the history of the arbitra- 
tion is the view of the brief for the United States presented by Ban- 
croft Davis. Mr. Rhodes, in his ‘History of the United States” 
says that Davis’ presentation of the American cause was dis- 
courteous in spirit, untrue in respect to certain facts stated, and 
that it nearly wrecked the case: Mr. Hackett takes issue on all 
these points. In fact, he is an ardent admirer of Davis and cites 
some opinions of others associated with the case that are similar 
to his own. Valuable, also, are the glimpses of the personalities 
engaged in the great trial; the more prominent and the less im- 
portant characters are often portrayed in afewclear, graphic sen- 
tences. On the whole Mr. Hackett’s book is the most entertain- 
ing study of the Geneva arbitration available for the general 
reader. 

WiiuiaM K. Boyp. 


NIETZSCHE. By Paul Elmer More. Houghton Mifflin Company: New 
York, 1912,—87 pp. 

This book may well serve as a condensed introduction to the 
study of the German philosopher now receiving such wide atten- 
tion in France, England, and America. And there is need of just 
such an introduction, especially for lay readers of this man whose 
life typified “naturalism at war with itself and struggling to 
escape from its own fatality.” After a brief account of Nietzsche’s 
life there follows in Mr. More’s excellent style a survey of the pro- 
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blem to which Nietzsche gave so absolute an answer, the growth 
of self-interest and sympathy. The study of Nietzsche himself, 
though brief, is none the less convincing. The philosopher saw 
clearly the causes of the disease of modern society and directed his 
diatribes against the numerous sickening and enervating effects 
of Rousseauism and German romanticism. Rejecting scornfully 
all modern values, however, through his boasted transvaluation 
of them, he came to ‘‘a complete devaluation” of them and was 
left hopelessly, tragically enmeshed in nihilism. 
W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


Mosgs Coir TyLer, 1835-1900. SELECTIONS FROM His LETTERS AND 
Diaries. Made and edited by Jessica Tyler Austen. Illustrated. 
New York: Doubleday, Page, and Company, 1911,—325 and vii pp. 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell University was both a 
distinguished man of letters and an inspiring teacher. This vol- 
ume is satisfying in the picture it presents of Professor Tyler’s 
mental growth and of his methods and progress as a literary 
worker; it is disappointing in its failure to give more than inci- 
dental glimpses of the relation of the teacher to the many stu- 
dents whose zeal he kindled and whose affection he won. The 
long silences in the diaries further limit their effectiveness as an 
autobiographical record. 

But, for what we have, we ought to be truly thankful. Pro- 
fessor Tyler was a master of graceful and felicitous expression. 
Here are many delightful pages of description and reminiscence 
with just the flavor of humor to suit the most fastidious 
taste. Hosts of celebrities in the literary and political life of 
America and England—his friends and acquaintances—have their 
characteristics portrayed in deft and living phrase. Many pas- 
sages in the diary reveal Professor Tyler’s rigorous self-examina- 
tion, and his experience of mental unrest and struggle before set- 
tling upon his life work. His former colleagues and students will 
find the volume most enjoyable and profitable, notwithstanding 
its regrettable omissions. Those who know him only through 
his historical writings may here come into more intimate touch 
with a singularly attractive personality. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


“Lee, the American,” is the title of a searching and sympathetic 
study of the great Southern leader by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., 
which was published in March by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. The volume comes too late for extended review in this 
number of the QuaRTERLY. However, advance chapters from 
the book have already been published as articles in this maga- 
zine, and our readers have come to know their high quality and 
remarkable interest. Although not in the strict sense a biogra- 
phy, the book makes as good a biography of Lee for the general 
reader as can be found, while as a study of the soul of a hero, of 
leadership, of greatness in failure, it should prove of unique inter- 
est to every American. It is sold at $2.50 net. 


Among the latest volumes in the Hart, Schaffner, and Marx se- 
ries of prize essays in economics are ‘‘Criminal Statistics in the 
United States,”’ by Professor Louis N. Robinson, of Swarthmore 
College and ‘Social Value,” by Dr. B. N. Anderson, Jr., Instruc- 
tor in Political Economy in Columbia University. Dr. Robinson’s 
essay is a critical history of criminal statistics in the United 
States. It sketches the work of the states and of the general 
government in the collection of these statistics. The study is 
most scholarly in character and will be of great value tostudents 
of criminology. Mr. Anderson’s essay on “Social Value” is an 
important contribution on the central concept of economic doc- 
trine. He aims to bring about a reconstruction of value theory. 
His work will command the attention of both psychologists and 
economists. 


The Charities Publication Committee, of New York, has re- 
cently published a valuable little volume entitled ‘‘The Spirit of 
Social Work,” by Dr. Edward T. Devine. This contains nine of 
Dr. Devine’s recent addresses on such subjects as the ‘‘Conserva- 
tion of Human Life,’”’ ““The Tenement Home in Modern Cities,” 
“The Substantial Value of Woman’s Vote,” ““The Correction and 
Prevention of Crime,” and ‘‘The Problem of the Police.” These 
lectures are full of the wisdom gained by Dr. Devine in his varied 
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experience with the problems of modern society, and the social 
workers of the nation will find them to be a worthy exposition of 
a constructive program. 


Mr. William H. Rideing, who has long been connected with the 
editorial staff of the Youth's Companion, has just written a book 
of reminiscences entitled “Many Celebrities and a Few Others.” 
This volume is issued by Doubleday, Page, and Company. Mr. 
Rideing throws an intimate light on many of the leading writers 
of the last thirty years. In his long career as a journalist and an 
editor he has come into close personal touch with such men as 
Mark Twain, E. C. Stedman, Sir Walter Besant, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, William E. Gladstone and others who have had perma- 
nent or passing celebrity. The work contains many delightful 
recollections of the great men of America and England, and is il- 
lustrated by numerous excellent full-page portraits. 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction has recently is- 
sued a bulletin entitled, ““‘A Decade of Educational Progress in 
North Carolina, 1901-10.” This bulletin contains statistics of 
the exceptional progress of the public school system during the 
period under consideration, and affords much encouragement to 
those who are working for the educational advancement of the 
state. The annual expenditure for elementary rural schools has 
increased from $1,018,000 to $2,127,000. The value of rural 
school houses and grounds has been nearly trebled. Theaverage 
daily attendance in the white schools has increased from 166,500 
to 235,872. There has also been a continuous increase in the 
salaries of teachers and superintendents. A noteworthy element 
of growth is seen in the establishment and increase of the 
rural high schools. 


Doubleday, Page, and Company publish the “Life of David C. 
Broderick,”’ by Jeremiah Lynch. This biography gives a clear 
cut picture of one of California’s early United States Senators. 
The work is intended to supply information on the history of 
California which could only be obtained from the fast dying pio- 
neers in view of the fact that the San Francisco earthquake 
caused the destruction of many valuable records. 
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The Historical Department of the State of Iowa has recently 
published a volume on C. S. Rafinesque, the distinguished natur- 
alist, by T. J. Fitzpatrick, fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The volume contains aninteresting 
sketch of the life of Rafinesque and especially of his many and 
fruitful trips in various parts of the United States. There is 
also included a very extensive bibliography of works by Rafi- 
esque, or about him. The work is illustrated by numerous 
plates. 


Doubleday, Page, and Company are the publishers of a novel 
by Don Marquis which bears the title ‘‘Danny’s Own Story.” 
This delightful work describes a career of wanderings filled with 
interesting and amusing experiences. The scene of the story is 
partly in the South. Its characters are full of elemental human 
interest, and their adventures are veritable springs of refresh- 
ment. The illustrations are by E. W. Kemble. 


The Abbey Company of Chicago are the publishers of Doctor 
Charles Hart Handschin’s translation of Gottfried Keller’s “‘Sie- 
ben Legenden.” The English title is “Legends of Long Ago.” 
Six of the seven legends are here presented. They are stories of 
the saints told with a rare simplicity and quaint humor which 
have been admirably preserved in the translation. The little 
volume is attractively bound with cloth back and wood veneer 
sides. 


Ernest Thompson Seton has published a handy little book call- 
ed ““The Forester’s Manual.” Itis designed for the use of live 
boys and girls in the woods. As a popular guide to the trees of 
Eastern North America it presents such drawings and descrip- 
tions as are necessary to the identification of our native trees, 
telling where each tree is to be found, and describing its proper- 
ties and uses from the point of view of the woodsman The pub- 
lishers are Doubleday, Page, and Company. 








